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If  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  his  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous  precipice 
of  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  htm  proclaim  war  with  mankind— neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes  of  great  men,  theg 
fall  upon  htm  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob  attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if 
he  regards  truth,  let  htm  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless. — Ds  Fob. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL, 

■  ■  '*  —— 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

The  Government  escaped  verj  Hghtlj  on  Monday  re¬ 
garding  all  points  in  their  Eastern  proceedings  save 
one — their  passive  assent  to  the  construction  popularly 
put  on  the  concentration  of  the  fleet  at  Besika  Bay.  In 
the  Lords  Earl  Granville  was  at  pains  to  show  that  it 
was  not  for  want  of  opportunity  that  they  had  forborne 
to  make  any  declaration  on  the  subject  before  July  14, 
when  Lord  Derby  gave  his  explanation  of  the  movement 
to  Mr.  Bright’s  deputation.  Seeing  that  a  panic  was 
created  among  the  holders  of  Russian  stock  by  the 
current  belief  that  it  was  intended  as  a  counter- menace 
to  Russia,  and  that  trade  all  over  Europe  was  sensibly 
affected,  the  Government  might  have  made  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  dispel  the  general  alarm,  but  an  opportunity 
was  made  for  them  at  least  as  early  as  June  2(5,  when 
Lord  Stratheden  called  the  attention  of  the  Lords  to  the 
affairs  of  Turkey.  By  no  speaker  on  the  Opposition 
side  was  this  misleading  reticence  of  the  Ministry  so 
strongly  condemned  as  by  their  own  supporter.  Sir  H. 
Wolff,  who  denounced  it  as  a  repetition  of  the  course 
pursued  in  regard  to  the  purchase  of  the  Suez  Canal 
shares,  about  which  the  member  for  Christchurch  feels 
somewhat  sorely.  Until  Mr.  Disraeli  spoke  all  the 
criticism  went  on  the  supposition  that  Lord  Derby  had 
correctly  expressed  the  intention  of  the  Government ; 
but  Mr.  Disraeli  introduced  an  element  of  perplexity 
into  the  discussion,  and  furnished  a  new  point 
of  attack,  by  avowing  that  after  all  Europe  was  right 
in  the  interpretation  it  put  upon  the  movement  of  the 
fleet.  This  was  rather  baffling,  because  it  raised  the 
question  whether  the  Prime  Minister  or  the  Foreign 
Secretary  was  the  most  authoritative  interpreter  of  the 
acts  of  the  Government.  However,  Mr.  Disraeli  took 
care  as  usual  to  be  magnificently  vague  in  his  language, 
and  did  not  own  to  the  most  material  part  of  the 
vulgar  interpretation.  While  admitting  that  it  was, 
like  the  title  of  Empress,  a  warning  to  Russia,  he  did 
not  say  that  it  was  the  expression  of  a  determination  to 
back  up  the  Porte  in  refusing  concessions  to  the  in¬ 
surgents. 


Lord  Hartington  discharged  his  duty  admirably  in 
criticising  the  Eastern  policy  of  the  Government.  His 
speech  was  the  freshest  and  most  straightforward 
speech  in  the  debate.  There  is  no  subtlety  in  Lord 
Hartington’s  mind,  and  he  honestly  assumed  the 
position  of  a  critic.  He  simply  applied  strong  com¬ 
mon  sense  to  the  situation.  Regarding  the  Besika 
Bay  episode  he  was  particularly  effective.  “  We  know,” 
he  said,  “  that  there  was  no  intention  to  deceive 
the  House  of  Commons,  or  the  public,  but  it  is 


necessary  in  this  matter  that  wo  should  consider  not 
only  ourselves,  but  othera  who  are  not  our  own  country¬ 
men.  What’ will  bo  the  natural  effect  of  such  a  diver¬ 
gence  in  declaration  made  on  the  part  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  ?  When  the  Prime  Minister  gives  ono  account  of 
the  dispatch  of  the  fieet  and  the  Foreign  Secretary 
another,  may  it  not  very  naturally  be  concluded  that  the 
real  explanation  of  the  matter  is  different  from  that 
given  by  either  Minister  ?  We  have  testimony  that  the 
dispatch  of  the  fieet  was  supposed  at  Constantinople  and 
other  places  to  be  a  demonstration  in  favour  of  Turkey. 
It  was  interpreted  to  be  an  intimation  on  the  part  of 
Her  Majesty’s  Government  that  come  what  might  Turkey 
had  the  English  fieet  and  the  English  Government 
behind  her,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  plain 
straightforward  declaration  at  the  earliest  moment  by 
the  Government  of  their  real  intentions  in  dispatching 
the  fleet  would  have  done  more  to  dissipate  any  false 
ideas  entertained  on  the  subject  than  the  two  versions 
of  the  affair  which  have  been  made  public.”  This 
criticism  commends  itself  to  common  sense. 


There  was  no  want  either  of  strength  or  of  subtlety 
in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  speech  on  the  Eastern  policy  of  tfio 
Government,  but  there  was  ono  point  on  which  a  little 
more  openness  of  apprehension  would  have  been  desir¬ 
able.  He,  as  well  as  Mr.  Forsyth  and  Sir  H.  Wolff, 
treated  W'ith  great  scorn  the  idea  that  the  insurrection 
was  caused  by  foreign  intrigues.  Now,  if  they  meant 
simply  to  rebut  a  belief,  by  whomsoever  entertained, 
that  the  Herzegovinians  had  no  cause  for  rising,  were 
suffering  from  no  oppression,  their  scorn  was  perfectly 
reasonable.  Foreign  instigators  can  never  raise  a  revolt 
where  there  are  no  real  grievances  against  the  established 
government.  But  some  at  least  of  those  who  have 
alluded  to  the  presence  of  foreign  intriguers  in  the  dis¬ 
affected  provinces  of  Turkey,  ourselves  among  the 
number,  do  not  for  a  moment  mean  to  imply  that  the 
insurgents  had  nothing  to  complain  of.  On  the  contrary, 
wo  sympathise  as  strongly  as  Mr.  Gladstone  can  do  with 
the  insurgents,  and  would  gladly  go  further  than  he  seems 
prepared  to  go,  rather  than  see  their  wrongs  remain  un¬ 
redressed.  But  the  presence  of  foreign  intriguers  in 
Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina,  whether  their  intents  were 
wicked  or  charitable,  interested  or  disinterested,  is 
simply  an  authenticated  fact.  And  the  fact  is  impor. 
tant  for  English  people  to  bear  in  mind,  because  it  is  an 
indication  to  them  that  others  besides  ourselves  take  an 
interest  in  the  condition  of  the  Christian  subjects  of 
Turkey.  Whether  the  emissaries  of  the  Slavonic  Com¬ 
mittees  who  inspired  the  revolt  were  moved  simply  by 
sympathy  for  their  kindred  or  by  political  aims  w'hicli 
are  hostile  to  English  interests  in  Turkey,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  say,  because  they  are  secret  societies  ;  and 
fortunately  it  is  a  matter  of  little  consequence,  becauso 
in  Turkey  our  duties  and  our  interests  point  in  tho 
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same  direction ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  bo  gained  by 
ignoring  the  fact. 


No  definite  plan  for  the  relief  of  the  insurgents  was 
pressed  upon  the  Government  on  Monday.  Mr.  Forsyth 
merely  urged  that  it  was  their  duty  “  in  any  steps  that 
might  be  taken  with  a  view  to  the  restoration  of  peace 
between  the  Ottoman  Porte  and  her  Sclavonic  provinces 
to  obtain  for  those  provinces  adequate  and  effectual 
guarantees  for  good  and  impartial  government  irre¬ 
spective  of  race  or  creed.”  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice 
put  forward  a  definite  plan,  but  he  did  not  press 
it.  His  amendment  ran  that  the  Government  “  would 
consult  the  interests  of  peace  by  making  proposals  to  the 
Powers  having  Treaty  engagements  with  Turkey,  with  a 
view  to  securing  the  advantages  of  self-government  to  the 
insurgent  provinces.”  In  a  very  able  speech  he  set  forth 
the  advantages  of  “giving  to  all  the  Turkish  provinces 
a  system  of  self-government  such  as  was  enjoyed 
by  Egypt,  by  Servia,  or  by  Roumania.”  This  would 
probably  be  the  best  provisional  solution  if  it  could  be 
arranged,  and  if  some  authority  could  be  constituted  to 
keep  the  different  races  and  creeds  in  Bosnia  from  cut¬ 
ting  one  another’s  throats.  At  present  Austria  is  not  in 
favour  of  this  solution.  Austria,  in  fact,  is  almost  as 
difficult  to  satisfy  as  the  Porte  itself,  in  any  resettlement 
of  the  northern  provinces  of  Turkey.  Mr.  Gladstone 
contented  himself  with  urging  that  the  Government 
should  use  their  influence  to  obtain  for  the  provinces 
“  measures  conceived  in  the  spirit,  and  advancing  in  the 
direction  of  self-government.”  “  Autonomy,”  he  said, 
“  is  a  word  which  has  acquired  a  technical  sense.  I 
will  not  undertake  to  say  anything  definite,  either  posi¬ 
tive  or  negative,  about  it ;  but  this  I  will  say,  that  the 
state  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  the  long  experience  of  now 
half  a  century,  show  us  distinctly  that  it  is  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  and  in  this  direction  only,  that  relief  is  to  be 
had.” 


reach  his  age  ! 


Not  the  least  interesting  part  of  IVIr.  Gladstone’s 
speech,  on  Monday,  was  his  authentic  history  of  the 
phrase  “  drifting  into  war.”  The  common  belief  is, 
that  Lord  Clarendon,  when  Foreign  Minister,  stated 
in  Parliament  that  we  had  drifted  into  the  Crimean 
War,  meaning  that  we  had  been  carried  into  it 
without  our  own  free  choice,  by  causes  over  which 
we  had  no  control,  with  no  distinct  view  or  policy 
to  guide  our  course,  as  victims  and  playthings  of 
mere  circumstance.  Now  this  was  not  at  all  the 
sense  in  which  Lord  Clarendon  spoke  of  “drifting,” 
for  he  did  use  the  word.  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
been  at  the  trouble  to  look  up  the  passage  in 
Hansard,  and  this  is  the  true  account  of  the 
phrase  : — “  Lord  Lyndhurst  having  asked  whether 
wo  were  at  peace  or  at  war.  Lord  Clarendon  answered 
that  negotiations  had  been  brought  to  a  close,  and  that 
diplomatic  intercourse  between  the  two  countries  had 
been  suspended.  All  questions  of  policy,  therefore, 
being  over  and  gone  by,  the  Government,  however,  still 
desiring  peace,  the  means  of  securing  which  had  passed. 
Lord  Clarendon  explained  that  in  short  we  were  ‘  drift¬ 
ing  into  war.’  In  using  that  phrase,  he  did  not  mean 
to  say  that  w'o  had  not  had  a  policy  or  that  negotiations 
had  not  been  entered  into,  but  that  the  time  for  negotia¬ 
tions  had  gone  by,  and  that  we  had  reached  a  transition 
period,  when  wo  bad  nothing  to  do  but  to  await  the 
declaration  of  war  which  reached  us  three  days  after¬ 
wards,  and  it  w'as  under  these  circumstances  that  Lord 
Clarendon  used  the  expression,  ‘  Wo  are  drifting  into 


We  learn  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  famous 
Field  of  Kossowo,  where  the  Servians  were  defeated  in 
1389,  an  attempt  was  made,  a  few  days  since,  to  raise 
an  insurrection  against  Turkey.  It  was,  however, 
quickly  put  down.  We  may  remark  here  that  Servian 
attempts  at  drawing  the  populations  south  and  south, 
west  from  Novi  Bazar  into  the  sphere  of  the  anti- Turkish 
movement  are  more  difficult  now  than  they  would  have 
been  in  the  seventeenth,  and  even  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  owing  to  the  gradual  advance  of  the  Albanese 
or  Shkipetar  race  towards  the  Servian  frontier.  The 
Albanese,  being  a  distinct  race,  with  a  distinct  speech, 
and  in  great  measure  adherents  of  the  Mohammedan 
creed,  are  the  sworn  enemies  of  the  Slavs,  and  have 
furnished  a  great  many  volunteers  to  Turkey  in  the 
present  war,  even  as  on  previous  occasions.  The 
Albanese  race  is  immediately  conterminous  with  Moute- 
negro,  and  reaches  in  a  line  which  nearly  touches 
Sienitza  and  Novi  Bazar,  as  far  as  Nisch.  What  is  called 
“  Old  Servia  ”  has  thus  changed  its  national  character 
within  modern  times ;  and  this  accounts  for  the  lack  of 
sympathy  the  Slav  movement  meets  with  on  that  side. 


Earl  Russell  has  written  a  letter  to  Earl  Granville,  in 
which  he  is  frankly  uncomplimentary  both  to  his  lord¬ 
ship’s  speech  and  to  Mr.  Gladstone’s.  “  I  confess,”  he 
says,  “  there  appears  to  me  a  want  of  earnest  purpose  in 
‘these  speeches.  It  is  too  like  the  oldJoe  Miller  joke — 
What  are  you  doing,  Tom  ?  Nothing,  sir.  And  what 
are  you  doing.  Jack  ?  Helping  Tom,  sir.’  ”  There  is  a 
spirit  in  old  Nestor’s  counsels  which  is  very  honourable 
to  him.  “  It  seems  to  me  that  wo  ought,  with  our  fleet 


Wo  are  informed  that  the  Roumanian  memorandum 
was  not  communicated  to  the  Porte,  but  only  sent  to 
the  Rouman  agent  at  Constantinople  as  an  instruction. 
The  several  points  of  the  memorandum  appear  to  have 
then  been  informally  alluded  to  in  a  conversation  of  that 
agent  with  the  Turkish  Foreign  Minister.  The  English 
Government  are  said  to  have  received  the  Rouman  com¬ 
munication  with  some  degree  of  goodwill. 


The  last  step  taken  by  the  Government  in  the  matter 
of  the  Education  Bill  is  calculated  to  suspend  any  pro¬ 
posals  for  breaking  the  Liberal  party  into  sections. 
The  -5th  Clause  of  the  Education  Act,  as  Mr.  Cowen 
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at  Besika  and  our  Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  to 
insist  upon  an  instant  termination  to  the  atrocities 
practised  in  Bulgaria  and  other  parts  of  Turkey.  A 
thousand  men  landed  from  our  fleet  would  accomplish 
the  object ;  and,  if  they  fail,  they  might  be  reinforced. 
Ultimately,  if  we  cannot  keep  the  Turks  from  being 
barbarous  and  cruel,  we  might  ally  ourselves  with 
Russia,  and  concert  means  to  accomplish  our  objects. 
The  Whig  Party  toast  is,  ‘  Civil  and  religious  liberty  all 
over  the  world.’  From  this  cause  I  shall  not  depart.” 
May  we  all  have  Earl  Russell’s  ruling  passion  when  wo 


Wanted,  a  Sultan.  Sultan  Murad  is  said  by  all  the 
Constantinople  correspondents  to  be  very  ill,  and  by 
some  it  is  hinted  that  he  is  no  longer  alive.  Extremely 
incredulous  persons  go  so  far  as  to  doubt  whether  there 
has  been  any  Sultan  at  all  since  Abdul  Aziz.  The 
author  of  ‘  Historic  Doubts  concerning  Napoleon  Buona¬ 
parte  ’  would  have  found  here  a  good  theme  for  his 
method.  Last  week  an  open  carriage  went  to  the 
Mosque,  which  was  said  to  contain  Murad  V.,  but  none 
of  the  correspondents  profess  to  have  seen  him.  On 
Tuesday  the  Standard  correspondent  telegraphed  that 
Abdul  Hamid,  the  Heir- Apparent,  would  probably  be  pro¬ 
claimed  on  Wednesday,  but  it  did  not  come  off.  Mean¬ 
time  the  correspondent  of  a  German  paper  asserts  that 
there  is  no  truth  whatever  in  the  Standard's  rumour  that 
the  Sultan  has  been  suffering  from  the  effects  of  his  im¬ 
prisonment,  but  is  daily  recovering ;  that  he  visits  the 
Mosque,  attends  to  State  affairs,  and  plays  the  piano. 
“  Of  mental  debility  there  is  not  the  least  indication, 
but  his  brother,  Abdul  Hamid,  suffers  from  that  illness, 
especially  from  an  idea  that  he  is  persecuted.  His 
other  brothers  are  partly  crazy  and  partly  consumptive, 
and  so  is  also  Joussouff  Izzedin,  son  of  the  late  Abdul 
Aziz.”  No  wonder  that  the  Times  had  an  alarmist 
leader  yesterday,  speculating  on  the  probable  break  in 
the  royal  line  of  the  Prophet.  Why  not  send  out  Dr. 
Kenealy  ?  That  would  at  least  secure  the  succession 
for  some  generations,  and  Turkey  might  at  last  get  a 
Magna  Charta. 
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stated,  and  as  Mr.  Forster  agreed,  in  the  debate  on 
Thursday,  had  more  to  do  than  any  one  cause  with  the 
disorganisation  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  now  the  Con¬ 
servatives  have  kindly  repealed  the  25th  Clause,  and 
substituted  for  it  another  which  Liberals  of  all  shades, 
except  the  Home  Rulers,  will  agree  in  condemning.  The 
result  of  yesterday’s  sitting  was  not  known  when  we 
went  to  press,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
Government  have  carried  the  proposal  with  which  they 
came  forward  after  the  stirring  exercises  of  Thursday 
night  and  Friday  morning. 

THE  REKINDLING  OF  SECTARIAN  STRIFE. 

The  acceptance  of  Mr.  Pell’s  clause  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  a  surprise,  but  it  was  comparatively  slight  to 
the  astonishment  with  which  the  opposite  side  heard  them 
accept  Lord  Robert  Montagu’s  amendment  on  Thursday. 
We  believe  that  Lord  Sandon  must  be  acquitted  of  the 
blame  of  these  extraordinary  tactics.  It  may  safely  be 
believed  that,  when  he  brought  in  his  Bill,  he  had  not 
the  slightest  intention  of  making  the  dissolution  of 
School  Boards  optional,  or  making  the  principle  of  the 
25th  Clause,  which  has  caused  so  much  ill-feeling,  uni¬ 
versal  and  compulsory.  But  he  is  not  his  own  master. 
Little  by  little  it  has  appeared  that  he  is  powerless  to 
resist  the  pressure  of  the  bigotry  behind  him.  His  own 
idea  was  to  introduce  an  innocent-looking  little  Bill  to 
enforce  parental  responsibility  in  the  matter  of  education, 
and  under  that  cover  to  make  provisions  which  should 
have  the  effect  of  strengthening  the  Voluntary  schools. 
Churchmen  had  no  reason  whatever  to  complain  of  Lord 
Sandon’s  Bill.  It  was  admirably  calculated  to  perpetu¬ 
ate  their  hold  over  education.  But  they  were  not  satis¬ 
fied.  They  wanted  not  merely  to  gain  a  victory  over  the 
“godless  principle  of  school  boards,”  but  to  have  a 
symbol  of  that  victory  carved  upon  the  Bill.  Lord 
Sandon  yielded  to  them,  and  accepted  Mr.  Pell’s  clause. 

Now  it  would  seem  that,  having  once  tasted  the  blood 
of  the  School  Boards,  and  waved  their  banners  of 
triumph,  they  were  eager  to  taste  more  blood,  and  wave 
more  banners.  The  acceptance  of  Lord  Robert  Montagu’s 
amendment  was  evidently  an  impulse.  It  was  not  pre¬ 
meditated  by  Lord  Sandon ;  and  probably  not  half-a- 
dozen  members  on  either  side  of  the  House  had  given  it 
a  thought.  No  surprise  could  have  been  more  complete. 
Only  those  who  chanced  to  be  present  can  understand 
how  complete  it  was.  The  long-protracted  Education 
debates  were  believed  to  bo  over.  The  Opposition,  after 
a  week’s  hard  Bghting  over  Mr.  Pell’s  clause,  had  de¬ 
livered  their  final  protest,  and  were  reposing  and  com¬ 
forting  themselves  by  thinking  of  the  qualifications  to 
that  clause  which  they  had  extorted  after  so  much  heat 
and  sweat  from  the  Government.  Some  languid  finish¬ 
ing  touches  were  being  given  to  the  Bill.  Among  other 
movers  of  amendments  Lord  Robert  Montagu  rose  to 
move  the  insertion  of  a  new  clause,  a  modification  of  the 
famous  25th  Clause  of  the  Act  of  1870.  By  that  clause, 
as  ought  by  this  time  to  be  tolerably  well  known  to 
those  least  interested  in  politics,  a  School  Board  is  em¬ 
powered,  if  it  thinks  fit,  to  pay  the  fees  of  the  child  of 
any  indigent  parent,  even  though  the  child  is  not  sent 
to  a  Board  School,  the  parent  being  allowed  to  choose 
his  own  school,  provided  only  it  is  a  public  elementary 
school.  Lord  Robert  Montagu’s  amendment  was  to  the 
effect  that,  if  a  School  Board  did  not  think  fit  to  pay 
fees  under  the  25th  Clause,  the  parent  might  have  them 
paid  for  him  on  application  to  the  Local  Board  of 
Guardians,  if  they  were  satisfied  of  his  personal  inability. 
The  amendment  was  moved  in  a  thin  House,  and  nobody 
paid  much  attention  to  it.  Mr.  Forster  rose  and  re¬ 
marked,  in  a  quiet,  matter-of-course  tone,  that  this 
clause  would  interfere  with  the  operation  of  the  25th 
Clause,  and  as  that  clause  had  worked  well,  he  would 
advise  that  it  be  let  alone.  Lord  Sandon  at  once  agreed 
to  take  this  advice.  It  was  a  grievance,  he  said,  that  a 
parent  should  be  obliged  to  send  his  child  to  a  Board 
School  merely  because  he  was  poor ;  but  as  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Forster  the  new  clause  would  reopen  the 
whole  question  of  the  25th  Clause,  he  hoped  it  would 


not  be  pressed.  The  House  took  for  granted  that  the 
matter  was  over,  and  there  was  no  sign  of  excitement  at 
Lord  Robert’s  failure.  When  Mr.  Moldon  got  up, 
and,  in  a  shrill  and  excited  speech,  called  upon  Lord 
Sandon  to  remedy  the  grievance  which  ho  admitted 
to  exist,  and.  not  to  be  deterred  by  any  expression 
of  opinion  from  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
opposite,  he  was  listened  to  partly  with  amusement  and 
partly  with  impatience,  as  showing  an  unaccountable 
vehemence,  and  prolonging  a  debate  which  was  supposed 
to  bo  finally  settled.  A  more  serious  interest  began  to  be 
shown  wheji  presently  Mr.  Read  and  then  Beresford 
Hope  hoped  the  Government  would  withdraw  their  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  amendment,  and  announced  their  intention 
of  following  Lord  Robert  Montagu  into  the  lobby  if  ho 
pressed  for  a  division.  Still,  the  surprise  was  intense 
when  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  rose,  and  after  see-sawing 
for  a  minute  or  two  about  the  working  of  the  25th  Clause, 
and  the  narrow  limits  within  which  the  new  clause 
\.’ould  operate,  yielded  to  the  pressure  behind  him  and 
declared  for  Lord  Robert’s  amendment. 

As  soon  as  the  intention  of  the  Government  was 
known,  the  languor  of  the  House  disappeared,  and  then 
followed  one  of  the  most  exciting  skirmishes  of  the 
Session.  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish,  in  a  vigorous  speech, 
denounced  the  Government  for  their  reckless  folly.  They 
seemed  resolved,  he  said,  to  stir  up  sectarian  strife. 
“  There  was  this  miserable  25th  Clause,  which  had 
already  caused  so  much  bitterness  ;  just  as  the  bitterness 
was  ceasing  to  rankle,  the  Government  came  and  revived 
it  in  an  aggravated  form.  They  could  hardly  be  aware 
of  what  they  were  doing,  and  he  entreated  them  to 
withdraw  their  assent.”  Lord  Frederick  spoke  with  great 
force  and  earnestness,  still  it  seemed  as  if  the  clause 
were  likely  to  be  passed  with  little  delay.  There 
was  a  general  impatience  of  debate.  Mr.  Cowen 
denounced  the  Government  heartily,  but  admitted  that 
the  new  clause  was  a  consequence  of  the  25th  Clause,  of 
which  the  supporters  of  that  clause  had  little  right  to 
complain,  and  was  disposed  to  let  it  go  without  further 
opposition.  It  was  not  till  Mr.  Fawcett  intervened  that 
the  combative  energies  of  the  Opposition  were  fairly 
roused.  So  ardent  were  the  cries  for  a  division  from 
the  Government  side,  and  so  little  heart  was  there  on 
the  benches  opposite  for  prolonging  the  struggle,  that 
Mr.  Fawcett  had  a  difficulty  in  getting  a  hearing,  and 
spoke  amidst  frequent  interruptions.  After  a  short  and 
telling  criticism  of  the  management  of  the  Bill  generally, 
and  a  word  or  two  on  the  unfairness  of  introducing 
a  question  of  such  importance  without  due  notice, 
Mr.  Fawcett  pointed  out  that  Lord  Sandon  at  first  de¬ 
clined  to  adopt  the  amendment,  and  claimed  that  fact  as 
supporting  him  in  moving  the  adjournment  of  the  de¬ 
bate.  “  You’ll  soon  have  an  opportunity  of  dividing  as 
much  as  ever  you  like,”  Mr.  Fawcett  remarked  to  a 
member  who  raised  a  particularly  loud  cry  of  “  ’vide,” 
and  the  prediction  was  verified.  Daylight  yesterday 
morning  found  them  at  the  task.  The  Opposition  went 
on  moving  successive  adjournments  of  the  debate,  and 
at  last  the  Government  gave  way,  and  the  House  ad¬ 
journed  without  passing  Lord  Robert’s  amendment. 

It  requires  a  strong  case  to  justify  the  use  of  the  form 
of  moving  adjournments  to  defeat  a  measure  ;  but  thi.s, 
if  any,  is  a  case  in  which  the  minority  may  justly  avail 
themselves  of  such  a  protection.  Exceptional  proceed¬ 
ings  must  be  met  in  exceptional  ways,  and  the  conduct 
of  the  Government  in  adopting  important  amendments 
at  such  a  stage  of  a  Bill,  and  at  such  a  period  of  the 
Session,  is  entirely  without  precedent.  If  they  had 
given  ample  notice  of  their  intention  to  aggravate  the 
25th  Clause,  the  Opposition  would  have  had  no  excuse 
for  meeting  them  with  any  weapons  but  those  of  fair 
debate,  but  they  are  entitled  to  use  every  form  which 
the  usage  of  the  House  permits  in  order  to  secure  a 
fair  debate.  It  is  true,  the  25th  Clause  is  in  some 
respects,  as  Lord  F.  Cavendish  called  it,  “a  miserable 
little  clause.”  It  affects  very  few  people  materially, 
and  it  touches  the  pocket  of  the  ratepayer  to  an  almost 
inappreciable  degree.  But  it  involves  an  important 
principle,  and  it  has  great  historical  importance.  From 
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the  point  of  view  of  the  poor  parent,  a  very  plausible 
case  can  be  made  out  for  it.  A  very  plausible  case  can 
be  made  out  for  most  things.  It  seems  hard  that  a  man 
should  not  be  allowed  to  have  his  child  taught  religion 
in  a  school,  if  he  attaches  great  importance  to  it, 
merely  because  he  is  poor.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  ratepayer,  it  is  too  much 
to  ask  him  to  pay  for  the  teaching  of  a  religion 
to  which  ho  objects.  If  he  is  willing  to  pay 
rates  for  the  elementary  schooling  of  the  children 
of  his  poorer  fellow-citizens,  that  is  as  much  as  ho 
can  in  reason  bo  asked  to  do,  and  the  poor  citizen  who 
asks  him  to  do  more  makes  a  most  unconscionable  de¬ 
mand.  How  bitterly  many  ratepayers  resent  being 
compelled  by  the  majority  to  yield  such  a  demand  has 
been  shown  by  the  angry  history  of  the  miserable  little 
25th  Clause.  They  resent  having  such  a  demand  exacted 
from  them  by  an  authority  in  the  election  of  which  they 
have  a  voice.  And  now  the  Government,  with  full 
knowledge  of  the  feelings  of  all  the  people  of  this  coun¬ 
try  outside  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Church  of 
Rome,  have  proposed  to  make  the  little  clause  a  bigger 
clause,  and  to  subject  dissenters  to  this  exasperating 
liability  under  an  authority  in  the  election  of  which  they 
have  no  voice.  A  more  wanton  provocation  of  a 
minority  by  a  majority  it  would  be  impossible  to  con¬ 
ceive.  If  the  majority  had  been  ignorant  of  the  feelings 
of  the  minority,  there  might  have  been  some  excuse  for 
•them.  But  there  is  none.  Lord  Sandon  has  relighted 
the  bitter  flames  of  sectarian  strife  in  full  view  of  the 
•consequences,  all  to  please  the  reckless  bigots  and 
'thoughtless  old  women  of  his  own  party,  and  to  do  a 
good  turn  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  Ho  has  also,  it  may 
be  added,  done  a  good  turn  to  the  Liberal  party. 


are  no  Circassians  in  Turkey  now.  He  has  been  told,  on 
the  spot,  that  many  of  the  tax-farmers  are  Armenians, 
that  many  of  the  Christian  bishops  are  as  willing  to  fleece 
their  flocks  as  the  civil  rulers  of  provinces,  and  therefore 
declares  that  oppression  in  Turkey  is  not  a  matter  of 
religion  at  all,  but  only  a  matter  as  between  rich  and 
poor,  irrespective  of  creed.  This  is  a  very  harmless 
exaggeration  in  England,  where  Mr.  Hanbury  is 
known.  It  might  even  be  useful  as  a  counteractive  to 
exaggeration  on  the  other  side.  As  far  as  we  are  con¬ 
cerned,  Mr.  Gladstone's  warmth  and  emphasis  in  putting 
it  down  could  be  explained  only  as  due  to  an  excess  of 
gladiatorial  zeal.  But  if  Mr.  Hanbury’s  extravagances 
had  been  allowed  to  go  forth  to  Europe  without  an 
authoritative  and  severe  reproof,  it  might  have  been 
supposed  that  they  were  shared  by  some  considerable 
section  of  the  English  people. 

The  Opposition  were  very  careful,  indeed,  not  to 
weaken  the  authority  of  the  Government  in  their  rela¬ 
tions  with  foreign  Powers  by  any  attempt  at  direct  cen¬ 
sure.  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice  struck  out  of  his 
amendment  the  expression  of  regret  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  when  they  rejected  the  Berlin  Memorandum,  did 
not  submit  a  counter-proposal,  and  contented  himself 
I  with  moving  that  they  ought  to  do  so  now.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  all  who  spoke  in  any  sense  hostile  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  rather  to  indicate  to  them  on  what  lines  they 
must  proceed,  in  order  to  keep  the  confidence  of  the 
nation,  than  to  diminish  .their  influence  by  suggesting 
that  they  do  not  at  present  possess  the  confidence  of  the 
nation.  But  though  Mr.  Disraeli  pretended  to  misunder¬ 
stand  this  course,  assumed  an  air  of  triumphant 
defiance,  and  ostentatiously  challenged  a  vote  of  cen¬ 
sure,  there  is  little  fear  but  that  he  has  learnt  his 
lesson,  and  will  in  subsequent  negotiations  be  careful 
not  to  disregard  his  instructions.  He  stuck  with  a 
courage  worthy  of  a  better  cause  to  his  own  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  sending  of  the  fleet  to  Besika  Ba}'',  and 
vapoured  about  its  being  there  as  a  symbol  and 
guarantee  of  our  authority — au  intimation  to  the  world 
that,  whatever  might  happen,  thero  should  be  no  great 
change  in  the  distribution  of  Turkish  territory  without 
the  knowledge  and  consent  of  England.  But  this 
parting  volley  to  conceal  his  retreat  will  deceive  no  one, 
either  at  homo  or  abroad.  The  foreign  Press  has  put 
the  proper  construction  upon  the  debates  of  Monday, 
and  no  one  can  suppose,  after  what  has  been  said,  that 
the  English  people  consider  it  necessary  to  the  freedom 
and  security  of  the  Mediterranean  that  the  Turk 
should  be  allowed  to  measure  out  to  his  subjects  in 
Europe  any  treatment  that  he  pleases.  There  was  a 
vague  impression  before  that  our  support  of  the  Ottoman 
cause  was  paramount  and  unconditional,  but  any  such 
impression  has  been  effectually  jdisiDelled.  It  has  been 
made  unmistakeably  apparent  that  our  support  of  the 
Turkish  Government  does  not  imply  indifference  to  its 
iniquities. 

Our  constant  difficulty  in  this  Eastern  imbroglio,  the 
reason  for  untiring  vigilance  on  the  part  of  our  minis¬ 
ters,  has  lain  in  the  fact  that  there  have  all  along  been 
two  distinct  objects  to  be  gained — the  protection  of  our 
interests  at  Constantinople,  and  the  protection  of  the 
subjects  of  the  government  which  has  been  considered 
to  be  for  the  time  a  political  necessity  at  Constanti¬ 
nople.  We  have  had  to  see  that  our  interests  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  were  protected  without  injustice  to  the 
European  subjects  of  the  Porte,  and  we  have  had  to  see 
that  the  European  subjects  of  the  Porte  were  protected 
from  injustice  without  prejudice  to  our  interests.  The 
task  imposed  upon  our  Government  has  been  to  find 
some  means  of  gaining  both  objects  at  once,  and  the 
task  has  had  to  be  pursued  in  the  face  of  rival  Powers 
on  the  watch  to  take  advantage  of  our  mistakes.  The 
risk  in  all  such  dual  efforts  is  that  in  pursuing  one  of 
the  two  objects  we  neglect  the  other.  It  is  like  the 


THE  DEBATES  ON  THE  EASTERN  QUESTION. 

The  debates  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  on  Monday 
were  addressed  rather  to  Europe  than  to  England.  If 
they  are  taken  as  having  been  addressed  to  this  country, 
they  must  be  pronounced  to  have  been  dull  and  unin- 
structivo.  That  judgment  w'as  very  plainly  written 
upon  the  faces  of  those  eager  strangers  who  had  ob¬ 
tained  admission  to  the  galleries  with  the  hope  that 
thero  were  to  be  revelations  of  policy,  and  the  desire 
to  be  the  first  to  hear  thorn.  They  wore  disap¬ 
pointed  ;  they  heard  little  or  nothing  which  they  had 
not  already  learnt  from  the  newspapers.  They  found 
themselves  there  rather  as  assistants  than  as  listeners  — 
assistants  in  the  great  national  ceremony  of  pro¬ 
claiming  to  the  Continent  the  views  of  the  English 
people  on  the  present  state  of  affairs  in  Turkey.  As 
an  official  declaration  of  the  principles  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  people  of  England,  ought  to  be  para¬ 
mount  in  any  re-settlement  of  the  present  difficulty 
to  which  our  Government  lends  its  sanction,  the  debates 
cannot  fail  to  exercise  a  powerful  influence.  And  unless 
we  keep  in  view  that  the  Opposition  spoke  more  as  re- 
presen^tives  of  the  nation  than  as  critics  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  that  they  wei’e  for  the  time  more  concerned  to 
express  the  collective  wish  of  the  people  than  to  expose 
the  defects  of  Lord  Derby  or  the  excesses  of  Mr.  Disraeli, 
there  were  some  incidents  in  the  debates  which  wo  shall 
find  it  diflBcult  to  understand.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  speech, 
for  instance,  might  bo  judged  harshly.  Why,  it  might 
bo  asked,  should  he  have  gone  out  of  his  way  to  ad¬ 
minister  such  a  scathing  rebuke  to  poor  Mr.  Hanbury  ; 
why  should  Achilles  have  girded  on  his  sword  to  demo¬ 
lish  such  an  unimportant  and  comparative  inoffensive 
Trojan  while  ho  declined  the  rampant  Hector’s  chal¬ 
lenge  with  deprecatory  w'ords  of  meek  courtesy  ?  Mr. 
Hanbury  is  only  a  young  man  who  has  travelled 
in  Turkey,  and  therefore  believes  that  he  knows  all 
about  it.  He  finds  a  good  many  errors  in  matters  of  fact 
made  by  people  who  have  never  been  there,  and  ho  has 
been  harried  by  the  impetus  of  contradiction  into  giving 
the  lie  wildly  in  all  directions.  Ignorant  persons  have 
said  that  there  are  no  red-haired  men  in  Turkey;  Mr. 
Hanbury  has  seen  a  red-haired  man  with  his  own  eyes, 
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acrobatic  feat  of  riding  on  two  horses  at  once,  in  the 
midst  of  numerous  temptations  to  both  horses  to  start 
out  of  the  course.  It  is  a  task  requiring  the  greatest 
firmness  and  decision.  During  the  last  three  months, 
our  Government  has  not  shown  the  requisite  vigilance. 
Their  condemnation  is  read  in  the  fact  that  they  have 
produced  the  impression  throughout  Europe  that  they 
believed  themselves  capable  of  attaining  one  of  the  two 
objects  without  regard  to  the  other.  We  have  their 
own  statement  that  they  had  every  desire  to  put  an  end 
to  Turkish  misrule  in  Europe,  but  they  have  not  given 
sufficient  practical  recognition  to  the  importance  of  this 
part  of  their  policy. 

We  showed  this  last  week  by  tracing  Lord  Derby’s 
communications  with  the  Porte,  disentangling  one 
thread  of  the  operations  of  the  Government  from  the 
mass  of  the  correspondence  which  has  been  published, 
and  the  same  weakness  was  brought  out  by  the  more 
general  criticisms  which  Earl  Granville,  Mr.  Gladstone, 
and  other  speakers,  on  Monday  permitted  themselves  to 
make.  Earl  Granville  and  Mr.  Gladstone  applied  a  very 
clear  test  to  the  policy  of  the  Government  by  bringing 
it  into  comparison  with  the  principles  established  as  a 
result  of  the  Crimean  War.  The  main  result  of  that 
war  was  to  destroy  the  pretensions  of  Russia  to  the 
exclusive  protectorate  of  the  Christian  subjects  of 
Turkey.  It  is  difficult  to  express  in  plain,  and 
at  the  same  time  technically  correct,  language,  the 
sort  of  protectorate  which  it  substituted ;  but  sub¬ 
stantially  it  placed  them  under  a  joint  protectorate 
of  the  Powers  that  were  parties  to  the  Treaty  of  1856. 
Virtually  an  agreement  was  come  to  among  those  Powers 
that  any  action  which  was  taken  in  future  for  the  redress 
of  the  grievances  of  the  Christians  in  Turkey  should  be 
taken  by  them  in  concert.  Now  the  form  in  which  the 
Andrassy  Note  was  concocted  was  a  distinct  violation 
of  that  agreement.  It  is  true  that  the  caucus  of  Three 
Powers  by  which  the  contents  of  the  Note  were  decided 
did  not  take  any  action  towards  Turkey  without  request¬ 
ing  the  concurrence  of  England,  but  in  the  fact  that  our 
Government  was  not  consulted  in  the  preparation  of  it 
there  was  a  pretension  to  an  exclusive  right  of  diplo¬ 
matic  interference  against  which  it  was  their  duty  to 
protest.  They  did  not  protest.  They  took  no  notice  of 
our  exclusion  from  the  intimate  concert  of  the  Powers. 
It  was  probably  this  which  encouraged  the  Triple 
Caucus  to  be  more  supercilious  in  their  request  for  con¬ 
currence  in  the  Berlin  Memorandum.  Then  our  Go¬ 
vernment  not  only  protested,  but  refused  to  be  parties 
to  further  diplomatic  interference  at  all.  Lord  Derby 
did  not  go  far  enough  in  the  one  case,  and  he  went  too 
far  in  the  other.  True  there  was  a  colour  for  declining 
further  diplomatic  interference  with  Turkey  till  every¬ 
thing  possible  had  been  done  to  make  the  previous  I 
interference  successful.  But  Lord  Derby  separated 
himself  from  the  concerted  action  of  the  other 
Powers  in  such  a  way  as  almost  to  imply  a  renun¬ 
ciation  of  our  share  in  the  joint  Protectorate  of 
the  Christians,  and  to  have  the  appearance  of  assuming 
an  individual  Protectorate  of  the  Sultan.  He  remon¬ 
strated  with  Austria  for  not  guarding  her  frontier  more 
effectually,  but  said  not  a  word  to  the  Turkish  Govern¬ 
ment  regarding  their  apathy  in  carrying  out  the  reforms 
which  they  had  undertaken  at  the  joint  request  of  the 
Powers.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  Lord  Derby 
allowed  the  Turk  to  infer  that,  in  the  opinion  of  England, 
he  was  being  driven  much  too  hard  by  the  Three  Powers, 
and  that  he  might  look  to  us  for  protection.  There  can 
be  equally  little  doubt  that  this  was  not  a  true  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  opinion  of  England. 


THE  WAR. 

Whilst  the  main  Turkish  army  is  slowly,  but  doggedly, 
pushing  its  way  into  Servia  from  the  south-east,  the 
Ottoman  forces  under  Mukhtar  Pasha  have  met  with  a 
very  severe  reverse  on  Herzegovinian  gp'ound.  Prince 
Nikita,  according  to  previous  accounts,  had  failed  in 
reaching  Mostar,  and,  being  compelled  to  retreat,  was 


defeated  at  Bichina.  Drawing  rapidly  back  before  his 
pursuers,  he  came  to  Bilok,  which  is  not  far  from  the 
frontier  of  his  own  dominion,  when  he  found  himself 
outflanked  by  Turkish  troops  whose  evident  object  was 
to  throw  themselves  on  his  line  of  retreat.  The  Monte¬ 
negrin  chief  was  thus  in  danger  of  being  caught  between 
two  fires.  Perceiving,  however,  that  Mukhtar,  in  his  hot 
haste,  had  exposed  some  of  his  troops  very  imprudently, 
Prince  Nikita  suddenly  fell  upon  them  at  Urbitza,  on 
J uly  28,  with  extraordinary  energy,  inflicting  great  loss, 
and  capturing  three  guns,  as  well  as  making  prisoners 
several  superior  officers.  Five  Turkish  battalions,  out 
of  sixteen,  were  destroyed.  Selim  Pasha,  who  had 
advanced  too  rapidly,  without  waiting  for  Mukhtar,  fell 
in  this  battle.  The  Turks  acknowledged  the  defeat, 
though  not  to  the  extent  of  Prince  Nikita’s  despatch, 
which  speaks  of  the  Ottoman  army  as  being  “  anni¬ 
hilated.’’ 

Mukhtar,  after  having  retreated  to  Trebinje,  subse¬ 
quently  felt  his  way  once  more  towards  Bilek,  as  far  as 
Ljubomir,  but  was  made  to  proceed  further.  On  the 
part  of  the  Turks  it  is  now  asserted  that  the  force 
defeated  at  Bilek  was  only  a  corps  of  observation,  and 
that  the  bulk  of  Mukhtar’s  troops  was  not  touched  at 
all.  Even  if  this  wore  so,  there  can  bo  no  doubt  of  the 
severity  of  the  check.  In  all  probability,  a  Turkish 
plan  of  intercepting  the  chief  Montenegrin  army,  and 
then  making  a  combined  attack  upon  the  mountain 
fastness  from  the  north  and  the  south,  has  thus  been 
foiled.  The  persistence  with  which  Mukh  tar  still  clings 
to  Nikita,  is  easily  explained  from  the  desire  of  prevent¬ 
ing  the  junction  of  the  Montenegrins  with  the  forces  of 
Dutchitch  and  Tcholak  Antitch,  which  latter  has  been 
appointed  in  the  place  of  General  Zach.  Tcholak  Antitch, 
a  young  man  of  great  promise,  shows  a  higher  strategical 
ability,  and  more  dash  than  the  veteran  Zach,  whose 
place  is  rather  in  the  military  academy  than  on  the 
battle-field.  Owing  to  this  favourable  change  in  the 
Servian  command,  Mehemet  Ali  is  now  kept  at  Sienitza; 
unable,  at  present,  to  make  that  move  down  the  Ibar 
and  along  the  Servian  Morava,  which  is  to  all  appear¬ 
ance  apart  of  the  general  concentric  attack  intended  by 
the  Turks. 

The  Drina  Army,  lately  in  the  utmost  danger,  has 
been  protected,  during  the  last  week,  against  renewed 
onslaughts,  partly  by  the  prevalence  of  storms  that  con¬ 
verted  the  territory  north  of  Beljina  into  a  perfect 
swamp ;  partly  by  the  occurrences  above  described, 
which  somewhat  affect  Mustapha  Djelal’s  rear.  At  the 
same  time,  some  irregular  bands  in  north-western  Bos¬ 
nia,  under  the  chieftains  Miscovitch  and  Uzelatch, 
which  are  computed  at  about  7,000  men,  have  latterly 
been  more  active.  They  seem,  however,  to  follow  a  plan 
of  their  own,  if  they  have  any,  and  not  to  be  in 
strategical  co-operation  with  the  commander  of  the 
Drina  Army,  although  it  would  be  easy  enough  to 
establish  a  virtual  co-operation  by  intercommunication 
along  the  Hungarian  frontier. 

Upon  the  whole,  affairs  are  at  present  somewhat  more 
favourable  to  the  Servians  on  the  western  frontier. 
The  decision  of  the  war,  it  is  true,  can  only  be  given  in 
the  direction  of  the  south  and  east.  In  the  east,  Lesh- 
janin  claims  having  compelled  a  force  of  Osman  Pasha 
to  move  away  a  few  kilometres.  But  the  bulk  of  Osman’s 
forces  are  entrenched  at  Veliki  Isvor,  where  he  had  re¬ 
cently  fought  a  successful  battle,  whilst  the  bulk  of 
Leshjanin’s  troops  are  in  a  similar  fortified  position  at 
Zaitebar.  Meanwhile,  Ahmed  Eyub  and  Suleiman  Pasha 
have  forced  their  way  from  Nisch  and  Pandirolo  into 
Servian  ten*itory  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Knjashewatz, 
formerly  called  Gurgussowatz.  In  order  to  bar  the 
road,  the  Servians  fought  for  seven  hours  against  Eyub, 
but  had  finally  to  retreat.  Not  more  fortunate  were  they 
in  their  contest  against  Suleiman.  The  Turkish  troops 
under  Eyub  had  to  scale  heights  which  end  in  a  pre¬ 
cipitous  declivity,  the  top  of  which  is  crowned  by  a 
redoubt.  Dervent,  a  village  to  which  the  Servians  had 
to  retreat,  became  a  heap  of  ashes  daring  the  sanguinary 
contest.  From  later  news  we  see  that  Eyub  has  reached 
the  northern  slope  of  the  Tresibaba  Mountains,  which  is 
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companies  of  regular  tr.iops  and  3,000  Bashi-BozukF,  briglitest  and  most  particular  stars— namely,  the  Prime 
For  this  deed  he  is  stated  to  have  been  promoted  to  the  Minister  and  the  Lord  Chancellor.  The  Prime  Minister 


rank  of  General.  No  additional  confirmation  of  the  intimated  to  him  some  time  ago  that  he  feared  the  state 
important  news  has,  however,  arrived.  The  Jankowa  of  his  health  would  preclude  his  attendance,  but  it  was 


Klissura  pass  is  at  the  Servian  frontier — midway  between  only  yesterday  that  he  learnt,  to  his  great  regret,  that  the 
the  Ibar  and  the  Moiava — ar.d  commands  the  valley  Lord  Chancellor  would,  from  a  similar  cause,  have  to  bo 
of  the  Rasina.  On  this  way,  too,  Alexinatz  and  Deli-  absent.”  And  Lord  Salisbury  reiterated  this  lamenta- 


of  the  Rasina.  On  this  way,  too,  Alexinatz  and  Deli-  absent.”  And  Lord  Salisbury  reiterated  this  lamenta- 
grad  may  bo  turned ;  for,  by  a  three  days’  march  from  tion  over  the  absence  of  two  of  the  most  distinguished 
Jankowa  Klissura,  Tchnjirija  can  bo  reached,  wdiich  is  members  of  “  the  Government,”  Mr.  Disraeli  and 
in  tho  rear  of  Paiatjin.  Itemembering  that  the  Turks  Lord  Cairns.  But  what  of  Lord  Derby,  who  was  pre- 
are  bent  upon  a  concentric  attack,  tho  report  alluded  to  vented  from  accepting  the  invitation  to  the  Mansion 
looks,  at  first  sight,  likely  enough.  But  the  absence  of  House  “  by  a  domestic  affliction  ?  ”  Neither  the  Lord 
all  further  mention  of  so  important  an  event,  which  was  Mayor  nor  Lord  Salisbury  had  a  word  of  regret  to 
said  to  have  occurred  on  July  26,  is  apt  to  make  us  bestow  upon  the  absence  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
doubt  as  to  whether  there  has  not  been  some  exaggera-  Foreign  Affairs.  Yet  if  there  is  any  member  of  the 
tion.  At  any  rate,  whether  ^lustapha  has  entered  the  Ministry  whose  words  are  now  watched  and  weighed 
Rasina  valley,  or  not,  matters  are  now  approaching  their  alike  by  friends  and  opponents  at  home  and  abroad  it 
crisis  in  tho  corner  formed  between  the  Timok  and  the  is  Lord  Derby.  Can  it  bo  that  the  “  minimising  ”  ten- 
Moravitza  ;  and  there,  possibly,  the  issue  of  the  campaign  dencies  of  the  Foreign  Secretary  are  distasteful  to  eager 
will  bo  decided.  chivalrous  spirits,  like  Lord  Salisbury  and  the  Lord 

Mayor  ?  Is  Lord  Derby  looked  upon  among  the  warmer 

MINISTERS  AT  THE  MANSION  HOUSE.  Partisans  of  a  “spirits  foreign  policy”  as  no  better 

than  a  wet  blanket  r  We  cannot  answer  such  questions 
Tho  Lord  Mayor’s  banquet  to  Her  Majesty’s  Minis-  without  touching  upon  the  mystery  of  Cabinet  differ- 
ters,  towards  the  close  of  the  Session,  is  generally  looked  ences,  for  even  in  a  Cabinet  there  may  be  differences, 
for  with  a  certain  degree  of  curiosity.  It  is  not,  of  or  without  plunging  into  the  unfathomed  obscurities  of 


course,  supposed  that  a  statesman,  oven  under  the  the  Lord  Mayor’s  political  doctrine.  But  the  fact  re¬ 
stimulation  of  civic  hospitality  and  the  goad  of  municipal  mains  that  Lord  Derby  was  not  at  the  Mansion 
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eloquence,  is  really  expected  to  disclose  anything  at  the  House,  and  that  his  absence  does  not  appear  to 
Mansion  House  which  he  would  not  reyeal  in  Parliament,  have  elicited  any  expressions  of  regret.  If  Mr. 


mansion  xiouse  wiiicn  no  wouia  not  reyeai  in  Jrarliament.  have  elicited  any  expressions  of  regret.  If  Mr. 
But  Ministerial  oratory,  expatiating  in  generalities  which  Disraeli  had  been  present  he  would  no  doubt  have  grati- 
are  presumed  to  bo  safe  because  they  are  vague,  is  fruit-  fied  the  company  with  a  speech  which  the  Lord  Mayor 
ful  in  exhibitions  of  spirit  that  may  mean  much,  and  that  would  have  appreciated.  Indeed,  though  the  Lord 
the  public  commonlv  take  to  mean  a  erreat  deal.  Bnf  iViPn  Afo  TTr\'t'*a  o  4*  '•-VY*rtCirtv\4*  'nro'rt4-c« 


^  ®“^^hen  Mayor’s  oratory  at  present  “wants  finish,”  as  Mr.  ' 

the  Minister  whose  words  are  thus  accepted  as  oracles  Disraeli  once  observed  of  Lord  Salisbury’s,  there  are 
must  be  a  truly  responsible  Minister,  and  not  simply  some  eminently  Disraelian  touches  in  his  speeches  from 

toe  head  of  a  department  with  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  the  civic  throne.  What  a  striking  and  lucid  antithesis 
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musi;  DC  airuiy  rcsponsi Die  Minister,  and  not  simply  some  eminently  Disraelian  touches  in  his  speeches  from 
toe  head  cn  a  department  with  s.  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  the  civic  throne.  What  a  striking  and  lucid  antithesis 
Five  members  of  the  Administration  were  present  and  is  this:  “The  Army  and  Reserve  forces  might  bo 
spoke,  but  only  Lord  Salisbury  spoke  at  any  length  and  mobilised,  but  the  good  English  heart  still  beats  under 
with  any  authority.  Mr.  Gathome  Hardy  was  too  much  the  red  coat,”  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
occupied  with  gratulatory  reflections  upon  the  success.  Lord  Mayor  considers  mobilisation,  in  ordinary  circum- 
as  e  ca  s  i  ,  of  tho  mobilisation  experiment  to  spare  stances,  a  process  resembling  vivisection,  it  may  be,  which 
V  eit^r  foreign  or  may  be  expected  to  put  an  end  to  the  heart’s  beating,, 

es  ic,  an  m  eed  tho  Secretary  for  War  has  lately  |  or  to  change  the  colour  of  a  coat.  A  still  more  Disraelian 


just  before  Knjashewatz.  There,  no  doubt,  another  devoted  himself  to  the  special  business  of  his  department 
severe  engagement,  perhaps  a  pitched  battle,  will  take  with  an  exclusive  zeal  which  may  possibly  signify  a 
place,  the  position  being  one  of  the  utmost  importance  resolute  closing  of  the  eyes  to  mistakes  in  other  quarters, 
for  the  further  course  of  tho  campaign.  Mr.  Ward  Hunt,  like  Mr.^  Hardy,  confined  himself  to 

Knjashewatz  lies  where  the  roads  cross  to  Zaitchar  speaking  of  his  own  particular  duties ;  but  while  Mr. 
on  the  one  hand,  and  to  Deligrad  on  the  other.  There  Hardy  was  absorbed  in  complacency,  Mr.  Hunt  is  still 
are  more  steep  hills  there,  covered  with  woods,  and.  suffering  under  the  depressing  influence  of  the^  Thun- 
strongly  fortified ;  not  to  mention  rivers  and  brooks,  deter  explosion.  Mr.  Cross  somewhat  wearily  re- 
apt  to  impede  offensive  operations.  Instead  of  going  to  sponded  for  the  House  of  Commons,  and  ^  the  gratitude 
Alexinatz,  along  the  Morava  valley,  and  trying,  from  which  he  expressed  for  the  assistance  derived  in  Parlia- 
thence,  to  take  the  strongly  fortified  Deligrad,  the  ment  “  from  the  ripe  experience  of  the  gr^t  merchants  ” 
Turks  now  seek  to  circumvent  TchcmaiefTs  position,  of  tho  City  of  London,  was  perhaps  modified  a  little  by 
and  to  get  on  tho  road  from  Knjashewatz  to  Banja  and  tho  thought  of  the  fate  of  the  Prisons  Bill.  The  only 
Rashan,  and  from  Zaitchar  to  Paratjin.  This  plan  noticeable  observation  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
they  clearly  follow  in  a  somewhat  leisurely  way,  and  chequer  was  that  every  Lord  Mayor  must  of  necessity 
with  extreme  caution ;  an  over-cautiousness  much  com-  be  a  Conservative,  as  “  the  spokesman  of  one  of  the 
mented  upon  by  foreign  military  critics.  most  ancient  institutions  of  the  country,”  a  remark  which 

From  tho  fuller  reports  that  have  come  in  about  the  indicates,  probably,  that  the  alliance  between  the  oppo- 
formor  fighting  near  Gramada,  it  undoubtedly  results  nents  of  municipal  reform  and  the  Tory  party  will 
that  the  Turks  wasted  four  days  before  they  sent  their  not  be  lightly  abandoned.  But  it  will  be  admitted  that 
vanguard  on  tho  enemy’s  lino  of  retreat,  which,  during  all  these  Ministers  spoke  under  a  sense  of  suppression, 
these  four  days,  had  been  pciffectly  open  to  them.  Even  as  if  they  were  conscious  that  nobody  was  likely  to 
after  making  that  move,  they  proceeded  very  slowly  in  heed  them.  Something  of  the  same  kind  was  apparent 
short  marenes.  This  dilatoriness  characterises  the  even  in  Lord  Salisbury’s  speech.  It  was  felt  that  a 
present  warfare  on  both  sides ;  the  Servians  and  the  banquet  to  “  Her  Majesty’s  Ministers,”  from  which 
Montenegrins  being  in  that  respect  equal  to  the  Turks.  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Lord  Derby,  not  to  mention  the  Lord 
Tho  latter  now  confess  that,  with  greater  rapidity  of  Chancellor,  were  absent,  must  bo  at  the  present  crisis 
movement.  Prince  Nikita  might,  a  fortnight  ago,  have  a  very  stunted  and  mutilated  affair, 
seized  tho  capital  of  Herzegovina.  But  it  is  not  less  There  is  something  remarkable  in  tho  Lord  Mayor’s 

certain  that,  with  greater  rapidity  of  action,  the  Turks  apologies  for,  and  Lord  Salisbury’s  explanation  of,  the 
might  have  stood  already  in  the  beginning  of  the  past  absence  of  those  who  should  have  been  the  principal 
week  where  they  stand  now  on  the  Upper  Timok.  guests  of  the  evening,  and  robbed  of  whom  the  hospita- 

Simultaneously  with,  or  rather  a  little  previous  to,  Hties  of  the  Mansion  House  were,  as  the  reporters 
the  Turkish  advance  towards  Knjashewatz,  Colonel  touchingly  observe,  “  shorn  of  their  usual  attractions.’^ 
Mustapha  is  reported  to  have  forced  tho  pass  of  Jan-  The  Lord  Mayor  “  expressed  his  regret  at  the  absence 
kowa  Klissura,  or  John’s  Pass,  at  the  head  of  twelve  that  evening  from  their  hemisphere  of  two  of  its 
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analysis  of  cause  and  effect  is  to  be  found  in  the  Lord 

Mayor’s  explanation  of  the  confidence  he  feels  in  onr  THE  BEBARS. 

national  defences.  “The  Prince  of  Wales,”  he  said,  “on  Considerable  excitement  was  recently  caused  in  India 
his  return  from  India,  was  pleased  to  speak  of  the  by  the  rumour  that  the  Hizam’s  Government  was 
efficiency  of  the  Army  in  foreign  countries,  and  of  the  making  overtnres  for  the  restoration  of  the  Berars — or, 
Navy  in  foreign  waters — a  most  important  testimony  as  as  they  are  called,  “the  Assigned  Districts  ”  of  Hydera- 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  British  Army  and  Navy,  which  I  bad.  The  native  and  some  English  papers  of  the 
believe  had  an  immense  weight  with  the  English  people,  Western  Presidency  said  that  a  Baroda  firm  of  native 
coming  as  it  did  unexpectedly  from  that  high  quarter.”  bankers  was  ready  to  advance  the  nine  millions  sterling 
Princely  approval,  it  seems,  has  almost  as  potent  an  effect  redemption  money ;  and  they  expressed  their  astonish- 
as  that  which  the  Prime  Minister  attributed  some  months  ment  and  disgust  with  more  vigour  than  grace,  on  the 
ago  to  the  Imperial  title  ;  a  word  of  praise  from  princely  publication  of  an  absurd  story  that  the  Resident  had,  in 
lips  will  fill  skeleton  battalions  and  clothe  phantom  full  durhar^  pointed  the  finger  of  scorn  at  the  two  leading 
fleets  in  forms  as  substantial  as  those  of  the  Vanguard  agitators  for  restitution — Sir  Salar  Jung  and  his  co- 
aud  the  Thunderer.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  faith  of  the  regent,  the  Nawab  Shums-ul-Omrah.  But,  if  beaten. 
Lord  Mayor,  a  beautiful  and  touching  spiritual  state.  the  Minister  was  not  subdued  ;  and,  when  he  resolved 
After  these  flights  the  boasts  of  Mr.  Hardy  and  the  ^  return  the  compliment  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland’s 
apologies  of  Mr.  Hunt  fell  a  little  flat.  But  Lord  Salis-  visit  to  Hyderabad  by  a  trip  all  the  way  to  Dan¬ 
bury  brought  back  the  Ministerial  oratory  to  higher  robin  Castle,  his  indiscreet  friends  alleged  that  Sir 
levels  in  responding  to  the  toast  of  the  evening,  “the  Salar  Jung’s  real  motive  was  to  reiterate  at  the 
health  of  Her  Majesty’s  Ministers.”  Here  again  it  is  India  Office  the  claims  of  his  master.  The  sub- 
an  omission  that  strikes  us  first  and  most.  Lord  Salis-  now  been  discussed  to  some  extent  in 

bury  confessed  that  the  Government  have  not  passed  English  newspapers  and  magazines,  and  the  return 
many  measures  during  the  present  Session,  but  he  con-  Sir  Salar  Jung  to  India  may  be  the  signal 
tended  that  those  which  had  been  passed  were  of  the  ^or  its  temporary  revival  in  the  East.  But  it  is  by  no 
highest  order  of  importance.  “  If  you  look,”  he  said,  means  what  the  very  unsatisfactory  essay  in  the  cu^ent 
“  to  the  quality  of  the  measures  which  have  been  or  will  number  of  Macmillan  calls  it,  “  the  burning  question  ” 
be  passed,  I  am  sure  you  will  have  no  reason  to  be  dis-  contemporary  Indian  politics.  It  is  more  fuligi- 
satisfied  with  them.  If  we  have  been  able  to  reconcile  than  fiery,  and  critics  would  be  more  usefully  em- 

the  prosperity  of  our  commerce  with  that  which  is  ployed  in  helping  to  clear  away  the  smoko  from  the 
far  more  valuable — namely,  the  lives  of  our  seamen ;  spark  underneath  than  in  emitting  more  smoke  of  their 
if  we  have  been  able  to  reconstruct  the  High  Courts  of  own.  No  doubt,  though,  the  Berar  question  is  destined 
Justice  in  the  Realm  on  principles  not  alien  from  those  ^o  “  burn  ”  vigorously,  though  most  probably  not  until 
of  our  ancient  Constitution  ;  if  we  have  been  able,  as  I  Zenana- taught  little  Nizam,  His^  Hig^ess  Mir 

hope  we  shall  be  able  in  a  few  days,  to  pass  a  measure  Mahab  Ali  Khan,  reaches  years  of  discretion,  or  his 
which  shall  bring  home  the  blessings  of  education,  with-  majority  at  any  rate.  In  1884  His  Highness  will  be 
out  any  undue  pressure,  to  the  millions  of  our  people;  nineteen  years  old,  as  Sir  Salar  Jung  himself  was 

if  I  may  add  in  this  room,  we  have  been  able  to  main-  when,  in  1853,  he  assumed  the  most  perilous  dignity 
tain  the  stand  which  this  great  Corporation  has  kind  on  the  whole  continent  of  India, 

made  on  behalf  of  the  unenclosed  spaces  in  and  around  The  main  facts  of  the  case  are  that  by  the  treaty  of 
the  metropolis;  I  may  say  these — not  to  mention  1853,  the  British  Government  took  over  the  Berars 
other  smaller  measures — are  achievements  not  un-  and  certain  other  portions  of  the  Nizam’s  dominions 
worthy  of  the  legislation  of  this  country.”  The  Govern-  “  in  trust  ”  for  the  payment  of  the  past  arrears  and  the 
ment,  then,  rests  its  claims  to  credit  upon  the  Mer-  future  charges  of  the  military  contingent  which  the 
chant  Shipping  Bill,  the  Judicature  Bill,  the  Commons  Hyderabad  Government  had  undertaken  to  maintain 
Bill,  and  the  Education  Bill.  But  what  of  the  Royal  for  the  security  of  the  Deccan  State  in  particular,  and 
Titles  Bill,  on  which  so  much  of  the  public  time  was  British  India  in  general.  The  Berar  question,  there- 
spent  in  the  House  of  Commons  ?  Has  it  slipped  from  fore,  is  simply  this — is  the  British  Government  now 
Lord  Salisbury’s  memory  altogether,  or  does  he  class  it  bound  to  restore  the  Berars  on  the  Nizam  ministry’s 
contemptuously  among  the  “  other  smaller  measures  ”  proof  that  it  is  in  a  position  to  provide  for  the  future 
which  he  does  not  trouble  himself  to  name  ?  When  maintenance  of  the  contingent,  say,  by  paying  the 
Lord  Salisbury  charges  the  House  of  Commons  with  capitalised  value  of  the  thirty-two  lakhs  now  annually 
expending  too  much  time  upon  discussion,  and  with  charged  against  the  revenues  of  the  province  ?  Simplified 
making  too  little  progress  in  legislation,  he  forgets  that  as  it  has  been  by  the  fact  that  in  I860  the  British 
the  first  and  worst  block  of  business  this  year  was  pro-  Government  cancelled  the  5O0,00OZ.  arrears,  the  fore- 
duced  by  the  pressure  of  the  Royal  Titles  Bill  against  going  apparently  easy  question  has  not  been  always 
the  wishes  of  a  strong  section  of  the  House  of  Com-  answered  in  the  affirmative  even  by  the  highest  autho- 
mons.  Unless  there  were  very  grave  reasons  for  this  rities  on  Indian  politics.  Colonel  Chesney,  for  instance, 
course  it  was  an  unjustifiable  blunder,  and  if  there  were  one  of  the  clearest  and  most  accomplished  of  Anglo- 
such  reasons  they  are  important  enough  surely  to  keep  Indian  writers,  believes  that  we  hold  Berar  “  in  per- 
a  place  in  the  memory  of  the  spokesman  for  Her  Ma-  petuity.”  It  is  said  that  the  present  Secretary  of  State 
jesty’s  Ministry  when  he  enumerates  the  achievements  for  India  is  of  a  like  opinion.  Others,  again,  maintain 
of  the  Session.  Into  Lord  Salisbury’s  brief  defence  of  that  in  refusing  to  restore  the  Berars  when  the  Nizam 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  Government  it  is  not  worth  comes  to  claim  them  with  the  money  in  his  hand,  the 
while  to  enter.  It  is  not  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indian  British  Government  plays  the  part  of  a  dishonest  pawn- 
Secretary  that  we  can  look  for  an  exposition  of  the  broker.  All  agree  that  we  hold  Berar  in  pawn,  but 
actions  and  motives  of  this  country  in  European  affairs,  differ  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  transaction.  Perhaps 
But  we  see  no  reason  to  dissent  from  Lord  Salisbury’s  an  examination  of  the  leading  articles  of  the  treaties  of 
expression  of  his  convictions.  “  We  believe,”  he  says,  1853  and  I860  may  show  the  precise  sense  in  which  the 
“  that  if  we  uphold  the  rights  and  interests  of  England  pawnbroker  theory  holds  good. 

and  adhere  to  the  treaties  by  which  England  is  bound,  After  stating  the  strength  of  the  force,  “  which  is  to 
and  look  upon  that  course  as  the  first  and  chiefest  of  be  maintained  at  all  times,  during  peace  and  war,”  and 
those  duties  prescribed  to  us,  we  shall  thereby  be  doing  “  providing  that  it  is  not  to  be  employed  on  trifling  oc- 
the  utmost  that  in  us  lies  to  maintain  the  real  interests  casions,”  the  treaty  of  1853  proceeds  t—”  The  Nizam 
of  peace,  humanity,  and  civilisation.”  Of  course  the  agrees  to  assign  the  districts  mentioned  in  the  accom- 
word  “  duty  ”  is  capable  of  an  infinite  variety  of  inter-  panying  schedule,  yielding  an  annual  gross  revenue  of 
pretations ;  but  it  is,  we  think,  highly  desirable  just  about  50  lakhs  (500,0001.)  to  the  exclusive  manageinent 
now  to  remind  the  country  that  its  duty  has  to  be  care-  of  the  British  Resident  at  Hyderabad  for  the  time  being, 
fully  measured  before  any  indulgence  is  given  to  the  and  to  such  other  officers  acting  under  his  orders,  as 
“  imperial  sentiment.”  noay  from  time  to  time  be  appointed  by  the  Government 
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of  India  to  the  charge  of  those  districts.”  Article  7 
says  that  the  new  contingent  is  ”  accepted  as  an 
equivalent  ”  for  the  larger  force  of  15,000  men 
provided  by  the  treaty  of  1800,  and  the  succeeding 
one  runs  as  follows: — The  Resident  “shall  always 
render  true  and  faithful  account  every  year  to  the 
Nizam  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  connected 
with  the  said  districts,  and  make  over  any  surplus 
that  may  exist  to  His  Highness,  after  the  payment 
of  the  contingent  and  the  other  items  in  Article  G 
of  this  treaty.”  In  Articles  1,  2,  3,  and  5  of  the  “  sup¬ 
plementary  ”  treaty  of  18G0,  the  British — by  way  of 
rewarding  the  Nizam’s  loyalty  during  the  Mutiny — 
cancel  the  old  debt  already  described,  and  cede  certain 
“  assigned  ”  districts  in  the  south  and  west  of  Hydera¬ 
bad  in  “full  sovereignty  ”  to  His  Highness.  The  latter, 
on  his  part,  “cedes”  to  the  English,  “in  full  sove¬ 
reignty,”  cei^in  districts  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Go- 
davery.  Lastly,  in  Article  4,  “  the  Nizam  agrees  to  forego 
all  demands  for  an  account  of  the  receipts  and  expen¬ 
diture  of  the  assigned  districts  (the  Borars)  for  the 
-past,  present,  or  future.  But  the  British  Government 
will  pay  to  His  Highness  any  surplus  that  may  hereafter 
accrue  after  defraying  all  charges  under  Article  6  (of 
1853)  and  all  future  expenses  of  administration,  the 
amount  of  such  expenditure  being  entirely  at  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  British  Government.” 

In  the  first  place,  the  foregoing  shows  that  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  force  is  to  bo  perpetual — not  merely  tem¬ 
porary,  as  some  allege  with  a  view  to  depriving  the 
British  Government  of  any  excuse  for  holding  Berar  in 
pawn.  There  is  no  ancestral- heritage  grievance  in  the 
case ;  for  Berar  itself  was  originally  a  present  to  the 
Nizam  from  the  British.  The  Nizam  is  simply  bound 
to  protect  what  he  claims  as  his  own  ;  and  ho  gets  a  fair 
surplus  every  year  as  the  reward  of  his  protection.  In 
the  second  place,  there  is  an  undeniable  distinction 
between  “  cession  ”  as  applied  to  the  Godavery  districts, 
and  cession  as  applied  to  the  Berar,  or  Assigned,  dis¬ 
tricts.  We  demur,  therefore,  to  Colonel  Chesney’s  de¬ 
scription  of  the  transaction  between  British  India  and  its 
fouaatory  as  a  cession  in  perpetuity.  But  we  hasten  to 
add  that  he  subsequently  speaks  of  it  as  a  trust  in  per¬ 
petuity.  Thirdly,  can  anyone  fail  to  detect  how  remark¬ 
ably  the  most  significant  articles  of  the  two  treaties  differ 
in  spirit,  provisions,  and  general  application.  The  one 
provides  for  an  annual  rendering  of  accounts  ;  the  other 
does  away  with  the  stipulation  for  ever.  The  one  limits 
the  expenditure  to  the  payment  of  the  contingent,  and 
of  the  various  allowances  in  the  way  of  Mahratta  “  pen¬ 
sions,”  choutf  &c. ;  the  other  expands  it  indefinitely. 
The  words  “  and  all  other  expenses  of  administration  ” 
introduce  another  element  besides  mere  trusteeship,  and 
can  only  mean  that  the  Government  intended  to  retain 
the  Berars  in  perpetuity,  or  at  least  for  as  long  as 
it  pleased.  The  British  Government  does  not  even 
promise  His  Highness  a  regular  surplus.  How  could 
it,  if  it  ever  were  found  necessary  to  increase  beyond 
the  temporary  resources  of  the  province  the  expendi¬ 
ture  which,  as  the  treaty  says,  entirely  lies  at  the 
discretion  of  the  British  Government  ?  There  are  ample 
conditions  for  assignment  and  management ;  not  a  single 
one  for  restitution.  It  is  true  that  the  Nizam  stubbornly 
refused  Lord  Dalhousie’s  request  to  forego  his  titular 
sovereignty  over  the  Berars  ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that 
the  foregoing  transaction,  if  not  a  “cession,”  is  some¬ 
thing  wonderfully  like  it.  It  is  true  the  Berar  assign¬ 
ment  was  not  settled  in  the  definite,  unmistakeable  terms 
in  which  the  Nizam  renounced  every  right  whatever  in 
the  Godavery  districts  ;  but  it  nevertheless  seems  clear 
that,  as  regards  Berar,  the  treaty  of  1860  reduced  the 
Nizam  to  the  position  of  a  kind  of  sleeping  partner,  the 
amount,  if  any,  of  whose  dividends  in  the  concern  was 
“  entirely  at  the  discretion  ”  of  the  British  Government. 
The  only  explanation  which  seems  to  meet  all  the  facts 
of  this  complex  and  much-contested  case  is,  that  w'e 
hold  Berar,  if  not  in  perpetual  ownership,  in  perpetual 
trust,  and  that  His  Highness’s  interest  in  it  simply 
amounts  to  that  of  an  uncertain  balance. 

Nevertheless  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Indian 


Government  may  yet  lend  a  kindly  ear  to  proposals  for 
the  restoration  of  Berar.  An  assent  to  the  Nizam’s 
prayer  would  go  far  to  convince  the  jealous  princes  of 
India  that  the  English  Government  is  no  more  troubled 
with  “earth-hunger,”  and  that  consideration  alone 
would  go  far  to  reconcile  us  to  the  restitution. 
This,  however,  is  not  enough  ;  and  we  maintain 
that  it  would  be  a  crime  on  the  part  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  surrender  the  province  Tvithout  the  most 
satisfactory  guarantees  that  its  population  would 
be  none  the  worse  for  the  transfer.  But  there’s  the 
rub.  The  condition  instantly  raises  the  Berar  question 
beyond  the  region  of  lawyers’  logic-chopping — suggests 
a  host  of  political  and  social  considerations  the  force  of 
which  will  be  most  appreciated  by  those  who  know 
India  best.  It  would  seem  politically  inexpedient  to 
interpose — for  that  would  be  one  effect  of  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  Berar — the  strongest  and  most  anti-English 
State  in  India  between  the  western  and  eastern  halves 
of  the  country.  But  suppose  this  difficulty  overcome, 
how  could  we  be  sure  that  the  rich  province  which 
we  had  to  some  extent  rough-hewed  into  shape, 
would  not  relapse  into  its  old,  bad  state  ?  For  many 
years  Berar  has  been  a  progressive  portion  of  British 
India.  It  is  to  British  rule  that  it  owes  the  partial  de¬ 
velopment  of  its  splendid  resources  as  a  cotton  country, 
the  great  increase  of  its  yearly  revenue,  and  the  com¬ 
parative  happiness  of  its  people.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
too,  that  to  Berar  belongs  the  first  native  Director  of 
Pubhc  Instruction,  whose  appointment  was  confirmed 
about  eighteen  months  ago,  by  way,  we  suppose,  of  illus¬ 
trating  His  Lordship’s  conviction  that  the  time  had 
come  for  raising  natives  to  the  more  important  offices 
under  Government.  Sir  Salar  Jung  would  no  doubt 
do  his  utmost  to  improve  upon  the  new  condition  of 
Berar.  But  unhappily  we  cannot  depend  on  a  succession 
of  Sir  Salar  Jungs  ;  and  it  is  the  lamentable  fact  that, 
almost  with  the  exceptions  of  the  minister  himself  and 
one  of  his  predecessor,  Mir  Aleem,  the  rulers  of  Hydera¬ 
bad  have — during  the  120  years  we  have  known  them — 
been  chiefly  conspicuous  for  opposition  to  reforms,  hatred 
of  the  English,  and  contempt  for  their  own  promises. 
Before  accepting  the  nine  crores  redemption  money, 
the  Government  of  India  would  be  bound  to  ask  the 
Nizam  how  he  obtained  it,  and  how  he  proposed  to  pay 
interest  on  the  sum.  What  if  the  next  Nizam,  and  a 
minister  unlike  Sir  Salar  Jung,  took  to  screwing  their 
ryots  in  order  that  the  lenders  of  the  redemption  money 
might  pocket  their  exorbitant  interest  H  The  scenes 
might  then  be  repeated  which  horrified  Lord  Metcalfe  ; 
and  another  Metcalfe  might  have  to  destroy  a  grinding 
system  of  revenue-farming,  forbid  the  troops  of  the  con¬ 
tingent  from  collecting  dues  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
scatter  British  surveyors  over  the  country,  and 
establish  a  land  settlement  such  as  that  which,  in 
1820,  shielded  the  poor  peasants  from  their  greedy 
oppressors.  The  ryots  of  Central  India  still  speak 
of  the  pre-British  era  as  “  the  time  of  trouble ;  ” 
their  neighbours  in  Berar  are  as  fully  alive  to  the 
destruction  implied,  and  we  have  not  the  slightest 
fear  of  what  the  result  would  be  if  they  were  asked  to¬ 
morrow  morning  to  vote  either  for  the  English  or  the 
Nizam. 


POISONING  AS  A  FINE  ART. 

During  the  course  of  the  trial  of  Palmer,  now,  as  nearly  as 
may  be,  twenty  years  ago.  Dr.  Taylor,  the  well-known  writer 
on  medical  jurisprudence,  expressed  his  belief  that  secret 
poisoning  was  far  more  common  than  was  supposed,  and  that  it 
was  indeed  prevalent  to  an  alarming  and  dangerous  degree. 
There  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  the  statement  was  not 
at  all  exaggerated.  “  The  secrets  of  the  grave,”  Dr.  Taylor 
says,  “  are  only  known  to  those  who  practise  medical  j  urispru- 
dence.  In  the  course  of  the  last  thirty  years,  at  least 
fifteen  cases  of  the  exhumation  of  dead  bodies  have  been 
referred  to  me.^  On  some  of  these  inquests  had  been 
held,  but  no  inspections  were  made.  Verdicts  of  death 
from  cholera  and  natural  causes  had  been  returned,  and  at 
intervals  of  from  one  month  to  twenty-two  months  the  bodies 
have  been  disinterred,  and  it  has  been  then  proved  that  the 
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deceased  had  died  from  poison.  In  some  of  these  cases  the 
deaths  were  sudden,  and  in  others  slow;  in  the  latter  the 
symptoms  during  life  were  mistaken  for  those  of  disease, 
medical  certificates  of  the  cause  of  death  were  given  without 
sufficient  inquiry,  and  thus  it  is  that  crime  passes  undetected, 
and  several  lives  may  be  destroyed  in  succession  before  a 
criminal  is  anested.  There  is  a  popular  notion,  in  accordance 
with  the  ancient  statute,  that  sudden  deaths  only  require  an 
investigation  by  the  coroner;  but  this  is  an  error.  A  large 
proportion  of  sudden  deaths  take  place  from  well-kuovrn 
natural  causes,  easily  elicited  by  a  proper  medical  inquiry, 
and  they  strictly  demand  no“^udicial  proceedings.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  all  cases  of  chronic  poisoning,  the  form  which 
secret  murder  has  of  late  years  assumed^  the  patient  has 
lingered  on  with  intermitting  symptoms,  and  death  has  taken 
place  only  after  an  illness  of  some  weeks’  duration.  There  is 
no  provision  for  the  detection  of  such  c<ises.  Their  discovery 
appears  to  be  a  matter  of  accident.”  These  measured  words 
seem  so  horrible  that  at  first  one  can  hardly  believe  them  true. 
It  is  a  natural  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  commendable  ten¬ 
dency  of  most  people  to  believe  in  the  goodness  of  human 
nature,  and  when  we  are  told  that  secret  poisoning 
goes  on  in  an  absolutely  wholesale  manner,  we  are 
disposed  to  think  that  the  world  cannot  possibly  be 
so  wicked,  and  that  the  statement  is  one  of  those  exaggera¬ 
tions  into  which  scientific  men  are  apt  to  be  unconsciously  be¬ 
trayed  by  over-attention  to  their  own  especial  subject.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  men  such  as  Dr.  Taylor,  medical  men, 
and  lawyers,  to  whom  the  moral  nature  of  man  presents  itself 
as  a  phenomenon  to  be  studied  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  any 
other,  have  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  wickedness  that 
really  goes  on  in  the  world  than  our  first  impulse  would  allow 
us  to  credit  them  with.  When,  the  year  before  last,  we  were 
threatened  with  an  outbreak  of  cholera,  one  of  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  physicians  at  present  practising  in  London  observed 
gravelv  that  he  seriously  hoped  it  wa.s  not  going  to  be  so,  for 
that,  (furing  an  outbreak  of  cliolem,  when  sudden  deaths  are 
taken  veiy  much  as  a  matter  of  course,  there  is  always  a  fright¬ 
ful  increase  of  secret  poisoning. 

Probably  very  few  people  are  aware  how  many  poisons  there 
are  which  can  be  procured  with  comparative  ease,  the  action 
of  which  very  closely  resembles  that  of  disease,  and  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  prove  by 
satisfactory  medical  evidence.  Until  some  twenty  years  ago, 
the  nature  of  the  vegetable  alkalies  Wiis  almost  unknown  even 
in  the  medical  profession  itself.  The  Wainright  case  in  1835 
is  the  first  instance  in  which  there  can  bs  no  doubt  that  death 
was  caused  by  strychnine.  Wainright  insured  the  life  of  a 

{mung  girl,  a  Miss  Abercroraby,  in  five  different  offices  for  no 
ess  than  16,000/.,  and  shortly  afterwards  she  died  suddenly. 
The  symptoms  were  those  of  tetanus,  but  the  insurance  offices 
resisted  tne  claim,  on  the  ground  that  there  had  been  foul  play. 
There  is  no  doubt  now  that  the  poor  girl  was  poisoned  by 
strychnine,  but  themedical  men  atthetime,  although  they  had  no 
doubt  that  she  had  been  poisoned,  were  yet  unable  to  determine 
what  drug  had  been  used.  Twenty  years  later  came  the  trial  of 
Palmer, and  there  can  be  very  little  question  that,  until  Palmer’s 
conviction  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  symptoms  of 
strychnine  are  unmistakeable,  several  cases  of  secret  poisoning 
by  it  must  have  taken  place.  Strychnine  is  not  the  only 
vegetable  poison  that  can  be  easily  procured.  In  1862,  Catherine 
Wilson  was  convicted  at  the  Old  Bailey  of  poisoning  a  certain 
Mrs.  Soanies.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  poison  used 
was  colchicum,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called,  meadow 
saffron,  and  that  Wilson  had  poisoned  at  least  four  people 
with  it,  if  not  more,  while  in  no  c.ase  but  the  one  which  led  to 
her  conviction  had  there  been  any  suspicion  of  the  real  cause 
of  death.  Digitaline,  as  a  poison,  w<is  first  brought  into  notice 
by  the  trial  of  De  la  Pommerais  at  Paris  in  1864.  It  seems 
that  the  symptoms  produced  are  simply  those  of  ordinary  heart 
disease,  and  that  after  death  it  is  practic.illy  impossible  to  de¬ 
tect  the  presence  of  poison  in  the  body.  Calabar  benn,  thorn- 
apple,  gamboge,  belladonna,  almonds,  laurel  water,  hyoscyamus, 
and  opium,  have  all  been  used  as  poisons ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  look  through  a  dozen  pages  of  a  pharmacopoeia 
without  coming  across  a  description  of  drugs  admirably  suited 
for  the  purposes  of  the  secret  poisoner.  In  ‘  Monte  Cristo  ’ 
M.  Dumas  puts  into  the  mouth  of  his  hero  some  remarks  upon 
the  subject  which,  although  exaggerated — os  everything  tliat 
Dumas  wrote  is — are  yet  not  very  far  removed  from  truth. 
Poisoning,  he  says,  if  studied  as  a  fine  art,  can  be  practised 
with  the  most  perfect  impunity.  The  people  who  are  found 
out  are  the  clumsy  poisoners.  A  man  has  a  quarrel  with  his 
wife,  and  he  next  morning  gives  her  in  her  tea  a  dpse  of 
arsenic  that  would  kill  an  elephant.  The  screams  of  his  vic¬ 
tim  alarm  the  neighbourhood ;  death  ensues,  and  the  doctor, 
with  an  ordinary  table-spoon,  takes  up  from  the  bottom  of  her 
tea  and  from  the  surface  of  the  coats  of  her  stomach  arsenic 
enough  to  poison  a  whole  household.  In  the  East,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  where  the  nature  of  plants  is  carefully  studied,  poisoning 


has  been  reduced  to  a  science,  and  there  you  can  see  men  walking 
about  apparently  in  sound  health,  of  whom,  if  you  knew  all, 
you  would  say,  “  That  man  has  been  poisoned,  and  in  a  month 
or  two  he  will  die.”  This  last,  of  course,  is  a  mistake.  In  the 
time  of  the  Borgias  it  was  commonly  believed  that  there  were 
poisons  which  prixluced  no  ill  effect  until  a  considerable  time 
after  they  had  been  taken.  Were  there  any  drugs  of  this  kind,  a 
poisoner  would  have  a  more  terrible  power  than  even  that  which 
he  at  prese.it  possesses.  As  it  is,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if 
a  man  chooses  to  give  his  mind  to  poisoning,  he  can,  as  a  mere 
matter  of  calculation,  safely  afford  to  risk  the  chances  of 
detection,  unless,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  sus¬ 
picion  points  to  him.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  got 
poison,  to  administer  it,  and  to  secure  the  attendance  of 
an  incompetent  medical  man,  who  will  ascribe  the  death  to 
natural  causes;  while  even  if  a  coroner’s  inquest  is  held 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  as  Dr.  Taylor  calmly  remarks,  that, 
so  far  from  affording  a  certainty  for  the  detection  of  crime,  it 
in  very  many  cases  tends  to  screen  a  criminal.  When  there  is 
an  obvious  motive,  one  would  think,  of  course,  that  suspicion 
would  be  at  once  arousei  ;  but  yet  we  find  in  the  Palmer  case, 
that,  within  three  months,  Palmer  insured  his  wife’s  life  for 
13,000/.,  and  that,  within  six  months  after  the  insurances  were 
effected,  she  died.  The  offices  paid  the  insurances ;  there  was  no 
inquest,  and  no  suspicion  of  any  kind  seems  to  have  been  aroused. 
The  “general  respectability”  of  Palmer — to  use  Dr.  Taylor’s 
words — together  with  his  social  and  professional  position,  were 
such  that  no  idea  whatever  of  foul  play  arose.  Since  then  in¬ 
surance  ofiices  have  been  more  caretul,  and  have  always  refused 
an  insurance  by  one  person  on  the  life  of  another  unless  the  in¬ 
surable  interest  is  clearly  made  out.  Thera  are,  however, 
many  other  motives  for  poisoning  beyond  the  commonplace 
one  of  making  money  out  of  the  death.  Jealousies,  hatreds, 
and  dislikes  exist  which  are  often  profound  secrets  even  to 
their  object.  Such  passions  are  of  course  more  common  among 
the  highly-educated  classes,  and  it  is  amongst  these  that  secret 
poisoning  seems  the  commonest.  A  poisoner  whose  motive  is 
known  only  to  himself,  or  at  any  rate  is  not  guessed  at  by 
other  people,  and  who  chooses  time  and  opportunity  skilfully, 
is  practically  safe. 

llefiections  of  this  kind  are  not  pleasant,  but  it  does  not  on 
that  account  follow  that  they  are  not  true.  It  is  not,  of  course, 
a  nice  thing  for  a  man  to  think  that  his  son,  or  his  younger 
brother,  or  his  wife,  or  a  friend  who  bears  him  some  wicked 
grudge,  may  at  any  moment  give  him  something  which  will 
kill  him  in  a  few  hours,  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  the 
medical  men,  who  will  ascribe  the  death  to  summer  cholera  or 
heart  disease,  or  something  equally  common.  Wise  men  will 
of  course  take  care  that  as  few  people  as  possible  shall  have  an 
interest  in  their  death.  More  than  this  no  man  can  do.  If  our 
enemy  resolves  to  poison  us,  we  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
powerless.  It  is  certainly  a  significant  fact  that  every  now  and 
then  a  sort  of  panic  about  poisoning  should  seize  upon  people. 
We  know  from  Juvenal  that  there  was  such  a  pa!uc  at  Rome 
in  the  days  of  Locusta,  and  there  was  another  at  the  time  of  the 
Borgias,  and  another  again  at  Paris  after  the  discovery  of  the 
Brinvilliers  murders.  A  panic  is  never  altogether  without 
foundation,  especially  when  it  frequently  recurs.  The  chance, 
of  course,  of  a  man  being  poisoned  is  very  small,  but  it  is  not 
on  that  account  inappreciaole.  A  man  runs  a  far  less  risk  of 
being  poisoned  than  oi  being  killed  in  a  railway  accident;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  is  far  more  likely  to  be  poisoned  than  killed 
by  lightning.  After  nil,  the  best  philosophy  of  which  the  case 
admits  is  that  of  Buffon,  who,  on  the  ground  that  every  man 
must  die  some  day  or  other,  but  that  yet  no  man  troubles  him¬ 
self  in  the  morning  as  to  whether  he  will  live  through  the  day, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  chance  which  amounts  to  onlyjl 
in  30,000  does  not  disturb  a  man’s  mind.  Perhaps,  under  all 
the  circumstances  of  life,  it  is  happy  for  us  that  we  should  be 
thus  constituted. 


SURVIVALS. 

There  can  be  no  sort  of  doubt,  if  we  accept  the  doctrines  of 
modern  science,  that  we  are  one  and  all  of  us  haunted.  Ghosts 
wander  to  and  fro  in  our  minds.  Emerson  talks  about  a  man’s 
remote  ancestors  coming  by  turns  to  look  forth  from  the  win¬ 
dows  of  his  eyes ;  and  these  same  “  remote  ancestors  ”  look 
forth  also  through  our  moods  and  counsels — too  frequently,  be 
it  said,  as  obstinate  wrong-headed  fellows,  overruling  our  living 
convictions  with  their  old-world  notions  and  prejuuices. 

But  where  they  display  a  fitting  sense  of  that  modesty  so 
becoming  their  shadowy  estate,  a  due  tolerance  of  and  tender¬ 
ness  towards  Ghosts  marks  a  kindly  disposition.  Nature  herself 
has  ever  dealt  generously  in  this  matter,  and  forborne  to  press 
harshly  the  summons  to  quit,  passed  by  Death,  her  steward, 
upon  old-world  and  unwieldy  tenants,  incapable  of  moving  with 
the  times,  and  for  whom  the  earth  has  become  both  too  crowded 
and  too  smart  a  habitation.  Never  has  she  roughly  hurried 
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those  last  loiterers  who,  when  their  companions  and  brethren 
have  crossed  the  borders^  still  linger,  bewildered  and  solitary, 
yet  reluctant  to  quit  their  old  home,  though  never  so  altered 
and,  to  them,  inhospitable.  So  that  from  this  tenderness  of 
hers  it  follows  that  the  earth  too  is  haunted.  Huge  Phantoms 
from  the  days  when  there  were  giants  in  the  land  still  stalk 
abroad,  and,  dreamers  themselves,  pass  near  us  and  amidst  us 
as  living  dreams.  No  one  will  question  that  Nature  has  now 
become,  land  by  land,  at  anv  rate,  too  polite  to  countenance  a 
creature  who  feeds  himself  with  his  nose,  and  is  so  sadly 
down  at  heel  and  untidy  about  the  ankles  as  the  ele¬ 
phant.  The  Persian  poet  declares  that  the  elephant  must 
have  been  the  Creator’s  first  production,  so  clearly  does 
his  make  betray  inexperience.  And  the  same  observation 
applies  with  equal  truth  to  the  camel.  As  a  matter  of  special 
fitness,  there  can  be  no  sort  of  reason  for  excluding  a  dodo 
from  a  picture  in  which  a  camel  figures,  and  one  cannot  see 
why  the  megatherium  should  not  be  his  bosom  friend  and 
playmate.  Possibly,  indeed.  Nature  may  not  be  wholly 
responsible  for  the  banishment  of  these  unoffending  monsters. 
May  not  Father  Noah  have  felt  himself  justified  in  using  a 
certain  discretion  when  carrying  out  the  command  to  shelter  a 
couple  amongst  all  living  races  P  An  ichthyosaurus  and  his 
imouse  would  not  be  a  pleasant  pair  to  admit  into  one’s 
domestic  circle  j  and,  where  standing-room  was  an  object,  the 
exclusion  of  a  mastodon  and  his  better  half  would  surely  be 
excusable. 

But  society  also  has  its  survivals,  mvsterious  and  isolated 
Representatives  of  types  which,  as  such,  have  vanished  forever 
out  of  life.  Who  has  not  brushed  elbows  with  Ghosts  in  the 
London  streets  and  parks  ?  Old  Beaux,  who  seem  to  have 
just  strolled  forth  from  Almack’s,  suddenly  pass  us  in  Pall 
Mall.  Ghostly  fair  dames  nearly  drive  over  us  in  ghostly 
pony-chaises,  with  ghostly  grooms  seated  behind  them; 
— curled  fronts  and  rouged  cheeks  well  taken  into  account 


(all  the  beau  monde^  male  and  female,  as  Thackeray  puts  it, 
**  went  plastered  with  white  and  raddled  with  red  ”  a  cen¬ 


tury  since)  our  Beau  has  perhaps  seen  at  most  sixty,  our 
Belle  forty  summers.  But  how  about  the  summers  they 
have  not  seen — the  summers  that  have  bloomed  and  died  one 
after  the  other  whilst  time  rolled  on,  and  rolled  human  life, 
too,  out  of  their  world  into  ours  ?  They  are  of  the  old  world, 
ana  have  its  atmosphere  about  them ;  and  yet  seem  all  uncon¬ 
scious  that  they  have  lost  their  way  and  wandered  into  a  time 
that  knows  not  Ranelagh  and  Vauxhall — a  day  when  beaux. 


desperate  gambling,  and  tine  and  noble  dames  ready  at  licentious 
repartee  or  good  sounding  oaths  upon  occasion.  All  unconscious 
—pathetically  unconscious— do  they  seem,  as  they  saunter  by 


—pathetically  unconscious — do  they  seem,  as  they  saunter  by 
us,  that  they  are  left  stranded  amongst  us  by  the  receding 
tide,  that  the  old  landmarks]  haye  been  swept  away,  and 
that  the  new  society  which  has  sprung  up  around  them, 
and  amongst  which  they  move  as  shadows,  knows  them 
no  more.  We  should  like  to  set  an  Edgar  Allan  Poe  to 
trace  out  for  us  the  private  and  daily  story  of  these 
phantom- Lives.  Have  they  their  special  haunts,  their  appro¬ 
priate  meeting-places  ?  Does  the  buxom  Lady  who  has  driven 
Dy  us  in  the  direction  of  Hampstead  Heath  ever  meet  and 
step  through  n  minuet  with  the  Pall  Mall  Beau  ?  Has 
she  her  Abigail  of  the  old  school,  to  whom  she  can  rap  out 
Zounds  I  ”  or  Marry  come  up  I  ”  without  standing  in  danger 
of  being  prosecuted  for  hard  swearing  ?  And  our  Pall  Mall 
gallant,  lias  he  in  some  remote  City  lane  his  “chocolate  house” 
by  day  and  his  jovial  tavern  by  night,  where  he  meets  com¬ 


panion  spirits — rakes,  and  wits,  and  poets  out  at  € 
mshionable  young  “  bloods  ” — fashionable  accordi 


elbows,  and 


young  “bloods” — fashionable  according  to  the 
fashions,  and  young  with  the  youth  that  has  been  dead  a 
hundred  years  or  more?  And  in  the  grey  mists  of  dawn, 
when  London  streets,  deserted  by  the  living;  would  not  look 
strangely  on  such  a  sight,  do  ghostly  porters  bear  him  home  in 
some  crumbling  old  sedan-chair,  to  dream  that  the  new 


century  has  not  dawned,  and  that  the  earth  has  “  stood  agaze, 
like  Joshua’s  sun  at  Ajalon.” 


SKETCHES  OF  NORTH-ITALIAN  RURAL  LIFE. 


IV. — IL  SIGNOR  CAPELLANO. 


The  Signor  Prevosto  is  parish  priest,  and  yet  he  is  little 
more  than  a  peasant.  The  Sicrnor  Canellano  is  under-nripat. 


ignor  Capellano  is  under-priest, 
re  than  a  peasant.  “Aobiate 


and  he  is  just  nothing  more  than  a  peasant, 
pazienza,”  his  own  parishioners  would  say  if  they  were  excus¬ 
ing  his  deficiencies  to  you !  What  would  you  have  ?  San 
Matteo  is  not  a  large  parish ;  its  hamlets  lie  far  from  one 
another,  it  is  true,  and  it  takes  a  long  while  and  a  weary  way 
to  bear  the  Sacrament  to  the  sick  or  even  to  offer  a  piece  of 
homely  advice  to  a  marriageable  girl  or  an  ill-used  wife;  but  for 


all  that  the  parish  does  not  require  three  priests.  And  if  they 
have  to  be  kept  merely  to  say  a  mass  each  on  Sunday  morn¬ 
ings  and  holy  days,  why,  they  must  manage  with  what  pay 
they  can  get,  for  the  best  of  the  tithes  must  go  to  the  rectory. 
So  the  Capellano  has  little  to  do  and  little  to  earn  for  doing  it. 
The  Church  gives  him  a  cottage  and  a  slip  of  barren  land  that 
lies  mostly  alongside  of  the  stream’s  bed ;  the  cottage  is 
weathertight  and  large  enough  for  himself  and  his  old  servant, 
and  with  the  aid  of  heaven’s  mighty  sun  and  man’s  patient 
care,  the  land  brings  forth  produce  enough  to  keep  two  souls 
and  two  bodies — what  more  could  an  under-priest  expect? 
Michaelmas  daisies  stand  with  goodly  sunflowers  in  a  row 
before  his  porch,  brilliant cToro  ripen  their  fruit  against 
the  southern  wall,  while  the  gourds  trail  large  leaves  and 
golden  flowers  along  the  ground,  among  wheat  and  beans 
and  potatoes.  Neither  he  nor  old  Ninetta  taste  meat  more 
than  once  a  week,  but  what  of  that  ?  The  minestra  is  as 
wholesome  without,  and  oi polenta  one  never  wearies,  onW  the 
SiMor  Capellano  himself  must  till  the  ground  and  sow  and  reap 
and  manure  again,  or  even  the  pumpkins  would  not  grow  large 
nor  the  maize  fill  its  cones,  so  now  can  you  expect  him  to  be 
other  than  a  peasant  P  “  Abbiate  pazienza  di  lui !  ”  “  Prd 
Oiuseppe  ”  (so  tney  call  him  in  mountain  dialect)  has  the  care 
of  the  parish  school.  Perhaps  he  gets  paid  a  trifle  more  for  it 
— a  trifle  that  goes  towards  the  meat  on  festa  days ;  be  that 
as  it  may,  if  you  come  down  the  hill  from  the  “  Square  Village” 
towards  the  church,  early  upon  any  morning  but  a  Sunday  or 
a  Thursday,  you  may  hear  certain  monotonous  sounds  that 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  employment  pursued  beneath  the 
thatched  roof  of  the  Capellano’s  outhouse.  The  sound  is 
the  sound  of  lessons  repeated,  of  moral  tales  read  aloud, 
often  of  the  switching  of  boy’s  calves,  oftener  of  the  poor 
pedagogue’s  swearing.  He  Knows  little  enough  himself, 
but  the  boys  know  less,  and  will  never  know  more,  be¬ 
cause  both  teacher  and  pupil  are  sure  that  knowledge  is 
quite  useless,  having  got  along  and  seen  others  get  along 
very  well  without  it  thus  for.  The  school  hours  last 
till  ten  o’clock  only — if  he  does  not  receive  much,  at  least 
prd  Giuseppe  gives  but  little — the  best  of  the  day  is  all  in  front, 
and  the  Capellano  makes  good  use  of  it.  Besides  dig^ng 
trenches  amidst  the  maize  and  the  rice,  training  the  vine, 
pruning  the  fig  and  the  cherry  tree,  besides  kicking  the  shins 
of  refractory  urchins,  and  having  altogether  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  the  boys,  he  has  something  to  do  with  the  girls  too — he 
is  the  writer  of  village  love-letters.  The  post  is  one  of  some 
importance  ;  prd  Giuseppe  turns  another  honest  penny  by  it. 

Now  there  are  three  of  the  village  girls  who  are  prettier 
than  its  other  girls.  One  of  them  is  red-haired  and  buxom, 
with  pink  cheeks  and  white  arms — she  is  the  beauty  par 
excellence,  with  the  townsfolk ;  the  village  folk  have  another 
taste.  Nettina,  from  the  walnut-grove,  has  the  palm  with 
them — she  has  a  figure  that  is  grand  in  its  every  line,  and 
when  she  dances  on  the  green  on  a  festa  night,  she  does  not 
bound  and  frolic  with  uncurbed  merriment,  but  moves  stately 
through  the  ring,  and  has  no  mind  for  any  foolish  jest  with 
men  that  are  from  the  cities.  Nettina  is  a  very  proud  and 
modest  maid  —  she  cares  for  no  new  fashions  of  dress,  she 
is  thrifty  and  patient,  and  when  she  walks  up  the  steep 
from  the  church  to  her  father’s  cottage  she  can  bear  the  flour- 
sacks  on  her  shoulders  or  the  dry-leaf  on  her  head  with¬ 
out  show  of  weariness  or  strain.  “  What  a  fine  chip  of 
a  woman,”  say  the  village  suitors ;  but  Nettina  looks 
neither  to  right  nor  to  left  till  a  fitting  offer  be  made  and  a 
trusty  mediator  ready  to  negotiate — so  to  meet  coming  down 
the  mountain  or  at  the  well  of  an  evening  or  upon  the  piazza 
at  Ave  Maria ;  and  at  the  fair,  Bianca  even  before  Nettina  is 
the  pet  of  our  village.  She  is  grey-eyed  and  smooth-tongued, 
with  long  hair  and  lithe  figure,  not  proud  nor  over-merry,  but 
good  tempered  and  gentle  even  when  her  jest  is  ready  or  the 
evening’s  “chaff”  has  hit  the  hardest.  Moreover,  she  can 
deftly  spin  the  distaff  and  weave  the  linen  on  the  hand-loom. 
Bianca  is  San  Matteo’s  second  belle. 


The  daylight  is  gone,  but  the  clearness  of  the  summer’s 
night  is  as  good  as  the  sun.  Supper  has  been  cooked  and 
eaten  at  home ;  the  hearth  is  swept,  and  though  the  Angelus 
hjw  finished  sounding  awhile  ago,  and  resting-time  is  near,  our 
Bianca  sallies  out  into  the  white  evening  to  do  a  commission 


that  has  been  on  her  mind  all  day.  The  Signor  Capellano 
shall  earn  four  soldi  to-night,  and  who  knows  if  he  shall  not 


earn  some  more  on  the  day  of  the  wedding,  for  Pietro  Gam- 
bari  is  rich,  and  every  priest  shall  have  his  due ;  already  she 
begins  to  dream  of  that  pretty  day  in  the  mellow  autumn,  and 
of  the  silk  dress,  which  surely  such  a  promising  lover  will  not 
fail^  to  bestow  for  the  marriage,  even  besides  the  gold  which 
it  is  her  right  to. expect!  And  so  many  confetti  for  the 
children  I  Bianca  is  rash.  She  is  going  to  negotiate  a  little 
for  herself,  without  the  help,  as  yet,  of  the  inevitable  mediator. 
But  only  a  little,  to  the  extent  of  answering  a  love-letter  I  If 
the  suitor  be  true  and  worthy,  he  will  find  the  mediator  to 
send  to  her  father’s  house. 
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There  is  an  early  moon.  It  hangs  in  the  clear  sky  just 
above  the  church  spire,  and  floods  the  piazzetta  with  grey  light. 
The  leaves  of  the  walnut  tree  near  by  shiver  gently,  and  the 
black  expresses  m  the  burying-ground  look  very  ghostly,  but 
far  off  the  moonlight  only  makes  thingfs  lovelier.  Everything 
is  a  little  mystified  in  its  treacherous  beams,  only  the  moun¬ 
tain’s  outline  looks  more  simply  clear  than  even  in  daylight, 
when  white  vapours  are  more  prone  to  stray  upon  the  border. 
Monte  Bruno’s  three  cones  stand,  in  even  row,  against  the 
southern  sky,  and  the  moon  is  so  bright  that  you  can  see  the 
large  chestnut  that  grows  in  one  of  the  curves.  Mon  Pilato 
rears  a  tall  mass  into  the  nearer  distance.  The  Capellano’s 
cottage  stands  quite  in  the  shadow  of  the  oratory  of  San  Gian- 
Battista,  and  there  is  even  no  light  in  the  window  this  evening; 
but  ghosts  are  few  in  the  pious  valleys  of  the  Scrivia — Bianca 
has  no  fears. 

“  Are  you  at  home,  prd  Oimeppe  ?  ”  she  calls  from  below. 

Who  is  it  wants  me  at  this  hour  of  night,”  grumbles  the 
priest,  as  he  comes  out  u^n  the  stone  balcony  beneath  his 
porch  P  **  And  is  it  you,  nianca  hella  P  Come  up,  come  up ; 
01^  !”  Even  a  priest  is  appeased  by  the  sight  of  a  pretty  girl. 

Who  would  have  thought  of  your  coming  to  visit  an  old  man 
like  me  P” 

The  Capellano  knows  as  well  as  another  what  is  likely  to 
be  the  errand  of  a  damsel  who  seeks  him  after  working  hours ; 
but  he  is  not  in  canonicals,  and  would  not  be  averse  to  a  little 
amusement  on  his  own  account  before  the  love-letter  business 
begins. 

*^Come  in,  Bianca  hella^  I  have  two  mushrooms  in  oil  on  the 
hearth,  that,  if  I  don’t  mistake,  you  will  thank  me  right 
prettily  for  when  you  have  eaten  them  I  ” 

O  hella!''  cries  the  girl  laughing,  Bella  come  il  fondo 
della  padella  "  fpretty  as  the  bottom  of  the  frying-pan),  **  as 
the  proverb  says.  You  don’t  take  me  in  with  that  kind  of  fun. 
I  come  on  business.” 

But  even  while  she  speaks  Bianca  has  seated  herself  on  the 
bench  beside  the  hearth,  and  is  proving  the  merits  of  the 
mushrooms. 

How  goes  it,  Ninetta  P  You  have  a  fine  time  of  it  with 
this  man,  I  can  take  my  oath.  If  I  live  to  be  a  hundred.  I’ll 
have  nothing  to  do  with  men.” 


have  nothing  to  do  with  men.” 

Master  and  servant  burst  into  a  loud  laugh. 

I  suppose  it’s  not  to  see  the  colour  of  mv  i 


“  1  suppose  It's  not  to  see  the  colour  of  my  ink  that  you’ve 
come  again  to-night,  then,  you  little  liar.” 

The  Capellano  makes  as  though  to  pinch  her  cheek,  but 
thinks  better  of  it,  for  the  girls  of  this  village  are  very  proud. 


thinks  better  of  it,  for  the  girls  of  this  village  are  very  proud. 

Well,  well,  I  have  a  new  bottle  of  beautiful  red.  Oh, 
what  funght,  eh  P  Come  into  my  study.  I  never  do  business 
in  the  kitchen.  Ninetta  has  the  long  tongue ;  and  a  love-letter, 
why,  it’s  as  delicate  a  matter  as  the  confessional,  eh  P  ” 

“  Vosstgnoria  can  easily  jest,  because  you  are  but  a  priest, 
who  knows  nothing  of  these  things” — Bianca  blushes  and  is 
pleased  as  she  says  this — **  but  indeed  it  is  of  no  love  that  I 
speak  to-night,  and  that  you  might  have  known  me  better  than 
to  suppose !  ” 

More  laughing,  nobody  believes  a  word  that  anybody  else 
says ;  more  chattering,  and  a  little  good,  sound  gossip ;  then  the 
Capellano  leads  the  way  to  his  study.  It  is  not  very  different 
from  the  kitchen ;  instead  of  a  hearth  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor,  there  is  an  old,  rough-hewn  table ;  instead  of  bright 
copper  and  earthenware  vessels  upon  the  walls,  there  are 
strangely-coloured  maps  of  the  two  hemispheres.  Two  or 
three  books  bound  in  white  calf — breviaries  perhaps — lean 
to  one  or  other  side  of  the  bookcase  shelves ;  in  the  table’s 
midst  is  an  inkstand  with  a  sponge  soaked  into  it,  a  sand-pot, 
and  a  steel  pen.  The  Capellano  sits  before  these  implements, 
takes  a  sheet  of  blue  paper  from  a  drawer,  dips  the  pen  in  the 
ink,  shakes  it,  writes  the  date,  and  awaits  his  further  orders  of 
Bianca,  who  stands  smiling  to  herself  in  a  corner. 

Well,  vou  will  understand,  Vosstgnoria,"  she  begins,  ^‘it’s 
not  just  01  love  that  I  want  to  write.  Pietro  Gambari  is  a 
rich  young  man,  and  I  am  only  a  contadma.  For  me,  I 
should  not  mind  being  a  miller’s  wife,  but  it  is  not  enough 
that  the  man  tells  me  I  am  grazwsa,  and  would  give  me 
earrings.” 

The  Virgin  forbid  !  ”  ejaculated  prd  Giuseppe. 

“  Well,  that’s  what  I  say,  and  so  I  said  to  him,  ‘  Signor 
Pietro,  if  you  wish  to  know  of  me,  you  can  ask  Pasquale,  the 
baker,  at  Ponte,  and  for  me  I  will  inform  myself  of  you.’  And 


It  may  happen  I  go  and  it  may  happen  I  stay  at  home,  and 
who  knows  but  that  may  bring  him  to  his  senses !  Oh,  but 
you  who  know  the  Latin  will  understand  better  than  a  poor 
g^l  like  me  !  ” 

**  Surely,  surely,  mia"  replies  the  Capellano,  beginning 
to  make  lovely  flourishes  on  the  blue  paper,  we  will  say  all 
that  and  more.”  Yet,  in  truth,  he  is  somewhat  puzzled  at  the 
prospect  of  something  to  say  outside  of  the  elegant  ready-made 


II 


phrases  that  have  served  the  parish  for  sentiment  during 
last  twelve  years.  Bianca  be^rins  to  grow  suspicious  after 


lasr  iweive  years 
first  dozen  lines. 


"  You  understand,”  she  says ;  “  he  must  come,  and  he  must 
not  think  I  want  him  to  come.  So  I  shall  go  on  the  arm  of 
Pasquale,  and  if  he  comes  I  shall  leave  those  two  to  arrange  the 
business  as  well  as  they  can.  Not  another  smile  from  me  till  I 
see  his  gold  and  know  his  position  I  I  am  an  honest  girl,  and 
no  fool !  And  who  knows  but  it  might  please  your  honour  to 
tell  him,”  adds  she,  as  though  struck  by  an  after-thought, 
**  that  Paolo  of  our  village  is  speaking  to  the  manente  about 
me  I  It  would  be  but  a  white  lie,  for  it  was  true  a  while  ago, 
and  I  could  tell  it  quickly  in  confession !  ” 

Oh,  for  that  no  matter ;  but  it  is  whether  he  would  believe 
it,  my  daughter,”  replies  prd  Giuseppe. 

You  do  as  you  like,”  says  the  girl,  but  anxiously  she 
watches  as  the  phrases  spread  over  the  fair  surface,  for  are  not 
her  soldi  few  enough  already  for  the  requisites  of  female  vanity  P 
At  last  the  composition  is  done. 

How  much  r  ”  demands  she  ;  **  and  are  you  sure  the  aflair 
will  lead  to  a  good  end  P  ” 

**  The  Virgin  will  see  to  your  right,  child,  but  ten  soldi  are 
not  too  much  for  this.  I  say  it  with  a  clean  conscience  I  ” 

“  Dio  I  what  a  bold  heart  you  have  to  rob  a  poor  girl  so  I 
And  if  Signor  Pietro  does  not  come  after  all,  and  if  I  am 
forced  to  content  myself  with  a  peasant  P  ” 

“  Bh,  anima  mia,  that  will  not  be  my  fault  I  ” 

Giusto,  but  it  will  be  the  fault  of  your  letter !  Oh,  these 
men,  when  I  could  have  written  it  so  well  myself  1  ” 

The  altercation  ^oes  on  for  some  time,  until  a  compromise  is 
effected.  Giuseppe  is  to  put  up  with  five  solax  now  and 

to  have  a  hand  in  the  marriage  ceremony,  if  the  letter  fulfil  its 
purpose.  What  more  could  justice  demand  P  The  letter  is 
sanded,  folded,  and  sealed.  Bianca  exchanges  it  for  five  diiiy 
coppers,  and  with  a  hasty  leave-taking  makes  her  way  across 
the  stream  and  up  the  rugged  path  to  the  thatchea  house, 
under  the  chestnuts.  Neither  Pietro  Gambari,  nor  soldi,  nor 
Capellano,  trouble  her  slumbers  much  in  spite  of  all  ap¬ 
parent  excitement.  Even  a  white  lie  rests  lightly  on  a  con¬ 
science  of  eighteen  years  old,  that  gets  up  at  four  in  the 
morning. 


TO  MY  CRITICS. 


(written  since  my  late  publication.) 

So,  Master  Critic,  I’m  told  you  think 
I  should  lend’ you  ray  loving  cup. 

And  fill  it  too  with  the  best  of  drink. 
Give  you  in  short  both  bite  and  sup. 

No  doubt  you  fancy  yourself  clever. 

And  fit  to  tell  me  what  to  say. 

You  have  perhaps  a  strong  enough  lever. 
To  hoist  me  into  light  of  day  P 


You’d  have  me  stand  upon  a  stage 
Like  a  naked  Spartan  acrobat. 

And  go  through  my  tricks.  You’ll  then  engage 
To  send  about  the  begging  hat? 


You  say  I  should  sing,  I  should  not  prate. 

But  which  knows  best  what  each  should  do  P 
You  say  my  large  poems  are  only  a  spate 
Of  dirty  brown  water,  a  hullabaloo ! 


Then  when  I  issue  a  volume  of  short, 

You  snigger  and  sniff  as  if  you’d  got 
Something  to  show  up  for  Philistine  sport, 
A  flea  in  my  ear,  a  bug,  a  bot  I 


But  I  am  a  favourite  of  the  Numphs, 

And  if  you  knew  your  place,  you’d  drop 
Upon  your  knees,  you  niggery  sumphs. 

In  the  back  slum  of  the  editor’s  shop. 


You  would  like,  no  doubt,  to  knock  and  ring. 
To  be  just  hail  fellow  well  met,  with  me. 
But  I’ve  slops  dirtier  still  to  fling 
About  you,  and  I  shall,  you’ll  see ! 

R - -  B — 
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AUSTRIAN  FINANCE. 

J.e»  Finances  de  lAutriche.  Etude  Historique  et  Slatistique  sur  les 
Finances  de  r Autriche-Cisleithaniennc.  Pur  le  Comte  de 
Mulinen. 

There  are  few  countries  of  which  less  is  generally 
known  than  Austria.  The  public  of  this  country  often 
laugh  at  the  droll  ignorance  displayed  by  the  French 
regarding  the  most  cherished  customs  and  institutions 
of  England,  and  yet  we  are  our.selves  probably  guilty  of 
nearly  as  many  blunders,  if  not  concerning  things  French 
at  least  in  dealing  with  countries  but  little  less  renioto 
or  prominent.  Who  among  us  would  pass  an  examina¬ 
tion  on  the  constitution  of  Holland  for  example,  or 
on  the  account  of  the  National  Debt,  resources  and 
revenues  generally  of  any  particular  European  country  ? 
Or  could  one  Englishman  in  twenty  describe  the 
electoral  law  of  Prussia,  or  the  chief  limitations  to  the 
power  of  the  King  of  Italy  ?  These  questions  must,  we 
fear,  bo  answered  in  the  negative,  for  the  truth  is  that 
much  of  our  current  notions  regarding  foreign  countries 
is  of  the  vaguest  kind — mere  vapour,  which,  when  con¬ 
densed  into  hard  reliable  facts,  occupies  surprisingly 
little  apace.  Of  no  country  is  that  assertion  more  true 
than  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  and  yet  our  relations  with 
Austria  have  been  often,  within  the  last  century,  of  the 
most  intimate  kind. 

And  more  than  any  other  part  of  Austrian  history  we 
should  be  anxious  to  know  the  position  of  her  finances. 
They  affect  ns  in  many  ways,  not  merely  because  people 
in  England  hold  a  considerable  amount  of  Austrian 
Rente,  or  because  in  former  days  our  own  national  debt 
was  built  up  in  part  by  the  payment  of  subsidies  to  the 
exhausted  empire,  but  because  of  the  very  imminence 
of  danger  both  in  the  state  of  the  East,  and,  for  that 
matter,  in  the  divided  chaotic  condition  of  Austria  her¬ 
self.  Money  is  the  sinew  of  war  almost  as  much  as 
men,  and  in  some  senses  more  than  men  ;  and  if  Austria 
were  to  enter  on  a  struggle  with  an  empty  treasury 
against  neighbonrs  whose  coffers  were  fuller,  it  might 
iMJCome  a  most  serious  matter  for  us.  Wo  may  have  to 
suffer  a  hostile  Power  to  take  its  seat  on  the  Bosphorus, 
or  to  advance  the  means  of  prolonging  the  conflict  in 
order  to  prevent  such  a  catastrophe. 

These  are  general  considerations  which  only  hint  at 
much  food  for  reflection,  and  which  may  serve  to  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  book  that  has  been  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
article.  It  is  not  quite  a  new  book  ;  it  appeared  in  the 
latter  half  of  last  year,  but  its  subject  is  new  here,  and 
the  interest  in  it  ought  also  to  be  fresh.  As  we  write, 
the  Eastern  Question  is  entering  on  a  new  phase — 
whether  peaceable  or  tragic,  it  is  impossible  yet  to  say — 
but  either  way  a  phase  that  threatens  to  throw  new  and 
serious  tasks  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Austrian  Govern¬ 
ment.  What  is  her  capacity  for  bearing  these  tasks  ? 
Measured  by  the  state  of  her  finances  alone,  not  much. 
The  history  of  Austrian  finances,  as  set  forth  by  Count 
Mulinen,  is  none  of  the  briglitest.  We  find  a  country 
which,  for  a  century  and  a-half,  has  been  struggling  with 
adversities,  mixing  in  continental  wars,  suffering  enor¬ 
mous  reverse.s,  and,  as  a  cost  of  all  these,  piling  up  a 
debt  which,  had  she  been  rich,  might  have  been  borne, 
but  under  which,  she  being  poor,  her  efforts  to  grow  rich 
and  progre.ss  according  to  modern  ideas,  have  been  like  a 
hopeless  struggle  with  an  outrushing  tide. 

Austria  had  very  early  to  resort  to  the  expedient  of  a 
forced  paper  currency,  and  by  1811  had  a  computed  paper 
circulation  of  1,061,000,000  florins,  which  was  worth  in 
gold  about  one-eighth  of  its  nominal  value,  say,  100  gold 
florins  to  833  paper  florins.  To  get  out  of  the  difficulty 
which  such  an  enormous  depreciation  caused,  the  Go¬ 
vernment  of  Austria  had  to  repudiate,  by  reducing  the 
value  of  the  paper  and  using  new  notes  against  the 
depreciated  ones  withdrawn  for  a  much  less  amount. 
By  such  a  harsh  measure  the  mischief  w’as  temporarily 
checked;  but  by  1817  the  premium  on  gold  was  again 
233  per  cent.,  and  the  country  in  trouble.  Since  then 
yarious  expedients  have  been  tried  to  lift  the  country 


out  of  the  slough,  such  as  the  institution  of  a  national 
bank,  which  should  gradually  withdraw  the  forced  paper 
and  substitute  its  own,  circulating  on  a  metallic  basis ; 
but  Austria  has  always  bad  too  many  difficulties,  too 
many  wars,  too  much  internal  conflict  going  on,  to  be 
able  to  overtake  this  debt.  It  remains  a  millstone  about 
her  neck  to  this  day. 

And,  as  may  be  supposed,  the  funded  interest-bearing 
debt  of  the  country  has  also  been  an  increasing  quantity. 
Her  wars  against  Napoleon  cost  her  a  great  deal  of 
money,  just  as  before  these  her  conflict  with  Frederick 
the  Great  for  Silesia  had  done.  Since  then  she  has  had 
to  borrow  for  the  wars  in  the  Crimea  and  in  Italy,  to  pay 
for  the  defeats  of  1866,  and  to  furbish  up  large  armies  in 

1870.  An  object  of  hatred  to  the  larger  portion  of  their 
subjects,  and  with  territory  coveted  by  a  Germany 
strong  and  united,  afflicted  with  divergent  race  leanings, 
the  House  of  Hapsburg  has  always  in  modern  days  re¬ 
minded  one  of  our  William  III.,  who  was  said  to  be 
kept  alive  by  the  conflict  of  a  complication  of  diseases. 
One  fruit  of  this  complication  has  been,  however,  in¬ 
creased  debt.  In  1847,  Count  Mulinen  tells  us,  the 
total  debt  of  the  State  was  933,576,000  florins,  involving 
an  annual  charge  of  34,025,000  florinsj  and  this  had 
grown  by  1871  to  3,001,319,000  florins,  costing  the 
country  104,996,000  florins.  This,  however,  is  but  one 
side  of  the  subject ;  and  indeed  we  can  do  little  more 
than  indicate  briefly  one  or  two  points  in  this  interesting 
and  carefully- com  piled  volume,  which  will  repay  study 
by  those  interested  in  international  finance.  In  order, 
however,  to  obtain  a  more  general  view  of  the  question, 
at  least  so  far  as  regards  the  Austrian  part  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  we  shall  have  to  explain 
some  of  the  features  of  that  part  of  the  national  balance- 
sheet.  As  many  of  our  readers  may  bo  aware,  the  financial 
accounts  of  the  'empire  have,  since  1868,  been  divided 
into  three  parts,  in  answer  to  the  demands  of  Hungary 
for  more  complete  autonomy.  The  arrangement  was 
perhaps  inevitable,  the  elements  composing  the  empire 
being  too  hopelessly  antagonistic,  but  it  is  equivalent  to 
ultimate  dismemberment,  and  has  brought  a  confusion 
into  the  accounts  which  almost  defies  scrutiny.  Hence 
instead  of  a  homogeneous  budget  for  the  whole  territory 
of  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  we  have  now  a  budget  for 
Austria  Proper,  a  budget  for  Hungary  Proper,  and  a 
“  pragmatic  budget  ”  for  income  and  expenditure 
common  to  both.  M.  de  Mulinen  does  his  best  to  make 
some  sort  of  orderly  arrangement  out  of  the  confusion 
thus  introduced,  but  we  cannot  say  that  he  has  succeeded, 
because  that  would  be  to  say  that  he  had  accomplished 
the  impossible.  He  has,  however,  compared,  in  elaborate 
tables,  given  in  the  middle  of  the  volume,  the  Austrian 
part  of  the  budget  of  1865  with  the  same  portion  of  the 
“  triune  ”  budget  of  1871,  and  from  this  we  gather  that 
the  receipts  in  the  former  were,  while  Austria  and 
Hungary  were  together,  413,305,000  florins —  say 
42,000,000Z.,  taking  the  florin  roughly  at  2.9.  Taking  those 
receipts  susceptible  of  comparison  after  the  fiscal  system 
of  the  countries  had  become  divided,  we  get  a  result  of 
271,340,000  florins  for  1865,  and  351,055,000  florins  for 

1871,  which  shows  a  satisfactory  increase  of  79,715,000' 
florins.  Nearly  all  items  of  revenue  had,  in  fact,  in¬ 
creased  in  the  interval,  notably  the  yield  from  direct 
taxation.  This  increase  is  the  more  satisfactory  that 
the  expenses  which  are  susceptible  of  comparison  have 
only  augmented  in  the  same  interval  40,702,000  florins^ 
so  that  there  is  a  real  increase  of  available  resources  of 
over  39,000,000  florins.  Unfortunately  this  is  not  all  the 
story.  Divergent  budgets  yield  several  items  which  are 
not  easily  brought  into  comparison.  The  “  pragmatic 
budget  ”  shows,  in  the  same  interval,  an  increase  of 
22,000,000  florins  in  the  expenses.  What  its  receipts 
are  it  would  be  hard  to  say :  they  are  made  up  of 
so  many  odd  and  adventitious  items.  The  war  charges 
which  the  empire  is  put  to  appear  to  fall  under  this 
head  and  the  proportional  payments  on  the  joint  loans 
which  such  necessitate,  and  M.  de  Mulinen  says  that 
between  1848  and  1871  the  wars,  revolutions,  and 
extraordinary  armaments  which  had  to  be  paid  for,  cost 
the  empire  1,450,000,000  florins.  Taking  the  state  of 
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Hither- Austrian  finances  by  themselves  and  as  a  whole, 
however,  we  find  that  at  the  end  of  1871  this  portion  of 
the  empire  was  fairly  provided  with  means,  was  paying 
its  army,  and  had  a  balance  of  some  56,886,000  florins 
to  the  good,  and  in  1873  the  country  was  still  able  to 
hold  its  own  with  a  small  surplus.  Since  then,  however, 
there  has  been  severe  commercial  depression,  such  as 
has  told  heavily  on  the  exchequer,  and  made  it  difficult 
to  make  ends  meet,  and  at  this  present  moment  the 
Government  is  endeavouring  to  float  a  new  loan.  The 
cost  of  the  army  is  very  onerous,  and  the  debt  burden 
is  now  almost  more  than  can  be  borne ;  for  although,  as 
M.  de  Miilinen  points  out,  in  an  elaborate  comparison 
between  the  budgets  of  France  and  Austria,  the  debt 
of  the  former  is  per  inhabitant  more  than  double  that 
of  the  latter,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  France  is 
probably  four  times  as  rich  as  Austria,  while  France 
has  but  to  keep  at  peace  to  grow  richer  and  richer, 
while  for  Austria  there  is  little  sign  of  peace  either 
within  or  without. 

It  is  almost  impossible,  as  we  have  said,  to  obtain  a 
definite  notion  of  the  situation  of  the  empire,  taken  as  a 
whole ;  and  Count  Miilinen  wisely  confines  his  observa¬ 
tions,  as  much  as  possible,  to  the  Leithanian  portion  of  it, 
so  that  we  have  none  of  the  budget  belonging  to  Hungary 
Proper.  But  from  other  sources  we  know  that  fiscally 
separation  has  done  Hungary  little  good  ;  that  to  some 
extent  Austria  Proper  is  relieved  at  the  expense  of  the 
Magyar  kingdom.  There  has  been  for  it  since  the 
separation  a  constant  struggle  with  debt,  constantly 
growing  deficits,  owing  partly  to  the  reluctance  with 
which  the  Slav  population  pays  taxes  to  the  Magyar. 
Although  Austria  Proper  has  managed  to  pay  its  way 
till  lately,  therefore,  the  empire  as  a  whole  has  not,  and 
there  is  so  little  evidence  of  a  reserve  of  taxable  wealth 
in  the  general  state  of  the  finances  that  we  can  well 
imagine  poverty  a  most  powerful  incentive  to  keeping 
the  peace.  With  a  paper  currency  still  depreciated, 
troubled  also  with  adverse  exchanges,  with  trade  lan¬ 
guishing,  and  many  industrial  undertakings  bankrupt, 
Austria  is  in  no  position  to  engage  in  a  great  war. 
She  can  only  do  so  should  fighting  become  a  matter 
of  life  and  death.  If  the  Hapsburgs  fear  that 
quiescence  may  lead  to  their  dismissal,  as  so  many 
kings  have  been  dismissed,  they  may  plunge  into 
strife ;  but,  as  only  a  very  steady  and  quiet  ongoing 
prevents  an  overstraining  which  would  again  threaten 
national  bankruptcy,  they  are  likely  to  be  convinced 
slowly  of  the  need  of  movement.  In  1874  and  1875, 
and  in  the  present  year,  Austria  has  been  suffering  from 
the  commercial  crisis  of  1873,  and  that  alone  has  made 
her  again  familiar  with  deficits  which  are  only  small  in 
her  case,  we  fear,  because  they  are  larger  and  larger  in 
Hungary. 


WILLIAM  LOVETT  THE  RADICAL. 


It  is  hardly  fashionable  in  these  times  for  a  man  to 
call  himself  a  Radical.  It  is  almost  dangerous,  in 
writing  or  speaking  of  the  times  from  1820  to  1850,  to 
defend  the  positions  assumed  by  even  the  calmest 
Radicals.  The  most  orthodox  and  respectable  of  the 
benevolent  courses  is  to  say  that  the  times  were  hard,  and 
the  privation  great,  and  that  the  men  were  driven  to 
“  the  falsehood  of  extremes.”  Dark  plots  there  were, 
principles  leading  to  anarchy  and  confusion,  crowded 
prisons,  fierce  laws — pure  misfortune,  consequent  on 
circumstances  over  which  human  genius  and  forethought 
had  no  control.  So  people  talk,  and  it  is  rank  nonsense. 
We  need  a  little  more  of  the  stern  old  Radical  spirit,  to 
which  a  spade  was  a  spade.  The  time,  we  grant,  has 
come  for  condoning  much  of  the  past.  We  have  no 
need  to  fight  with  Sidmouth’s  or  Castlereagh’s  ghost. 
The  time  has  not  come  to  undo  the  lessons  of  our  history 
and  call  black  white,  that  our  old  Radicals  may  be  de¬ 
famed,  and  Whigs  and  Tories  immortalised. 

The  times  of  which  Mr.  Lovett,  now  seventy-six  years 
of  age,  writes,  were  very  dark  times  for  poor  men. 
The  laws,  the  social  oppression,  the  poverty  arising  from 
various  causes,  pressed  men  to  the  ground  ;  but  when 


they  were  so  pressed,  there  was  always  some  manly 
voice  to  shout  out,  in  unfaltering  tones,  “  You  rulers — 
you  Parliament  men — you  that  call  yourselves  society, 
are  to  blame  for  this.”  One  such  voice  was  William 
Lovett’s.  He  was  born  in  the  year  1800,  at  a  place 
near  Penzance,  of  a  good  working  stock,  he  takes  care  to 
tell  us — a  mixture  of  blacksmith  and  sailor  blood,  the 
mother  supplying  the  former  and  the  father  the  latter, 
and  altogether  forming  a  pedigree  which  Fitzclarences 
Q-Jid  EitzGeorges  might  envy.  Still,  although  so  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  blood,  the  parents  of  William  Lovett  were 
not  rich  at  their  marriage,  and  soon  after  Mrs.  Lovett 
was  very  poor,  for  her  husband  was  lost  at  sea  before 
her  first  child  was  born.  For  a  time  the  widow  and  infant 
were  supported  by  a  benevolent  brother  of  Mrs.  Lovett’s, 
a  ropemaker,  and  apparently  poor,  but  he  died  while 
the  child  was  still  young,  and  the  then  very  lonely  sister 
became  what  is  popularly  known  as  a  “  fish- wife” — she 
sold  fish  in  Penzance  market,  and  worked,  in  addition  to 
that,  at  whatever  offered  of  an  honourable  and  riglit 
kind.  In  due  time  the  future  Radical  leader  was  ap¬ 
prenticed  to  a  ropemaker,  and  exercised  his  mechanical 
ingenuity  in  improving  some  of  the  implements  of  his 
trade,  and  of  many  others,  the  trades  of  his  friends. 
When  his  seven  years  were  at  an  end,  “  work  was 
slack,”  and  he  turned  his  attention  to  fishing,  but 
was  driven  from  that  by  sea-sickness.  Meanwhile  he 
improved  himself  in  high  scholarship  by  writing  letters 
for  his  neighbours,  and  by  teaching  people  to  write. 
He  also  tried,  he  says,  to  become  converted  to  the 
principles  of  a  sect  called  the  Bryanites,  who  had  female 
preachers,  and  two  in  particular,  whose  persuasive 
eloquence  quite  won  over  a  young  companion  of  his  “  to 
the  conviction  that  his  sins  were  forgiven  him,”  but, 
Mr.  Lovett  adds,  “  I  could  never  work  my  imagination 
up  to  that  point — I  was,  however,  very  penitent  and 
sincere  ;  ”  and  this  continued  till  he  heard  that  one  of 
the  persuasive  ladies  had  “  fallen,”  and  had  been  turned 
out  of  the  sect.  After  that  the  young  rope-maker  went 
no  more  to  the  Bryanites.  He  left  home  for  London  when 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  tried  to  find  work  at  his  own 
trade,  and,  failing  in  that,  “  made  himself  a  carpenter  ” 
in  an  extraordinary  way.  He  had  become  acquainted 
with  three  young  men  who  were  carpenters  in  search  for 
work,  and  they  agreed  that,  if  they  could  find  a  rough 
“joh,”  they  would  take  him  with  them,  and  permit  him 
to  work  as  a  journeyman  on  condition  that  he  paid  his 
“  mate  ”  half-a-crown  a  week  for  the  instruction.  Un¬ 
happily,  as  he  thought,  he  obtained  work  without  the 
company  of  any  of  his  comrades,  and  found  himself  ex¬ 
pected  to  “  lay  flooring,”  which  he  not  only  never  had 
done  in  his  life,  but  never  had  seen  done. 

He  set  himself,  therefore,  to  watch  the  other  man,  a 
stranger,  who  was  at  the  same  work.  “  I  had,”  he  says, 
“a  very  joyous  fellow  for  my  partner;  and  when  he 
took  up  one  end  of  the  board,  I  took  up  the  other,  and 
by  watehing  very  carefully  all  his  movements  I  soon  got 
hold  of  the  method  of  laying  flooring.”  When  this 
work  terminated,  the  adventurous  “  tramp  ”  had  a  little 
fortune  of  fifty  shillings.  Next  he  tried,  also  with  a 
partner,  to  make  staircases,  and  succeeded  till  the 
partner  left  London,  when  the  work,  “  one  of  the  most 
difficult  branches  in  the  business,”  came  to  an  end.  He 
then  tried  cabinet-making,  and  was  so  natty  with  his 
tools  as  to  elicit  commendation.  An  old  bugbear,  how¬ 
ever,  had  to  bo  faced — he  had  not  served  an  apprentice¬ 
ship  to  the  trade.  The  rest  is  so  characteristic  that  it 
must  bo  told  in  his  own  words.  He  says : — 


As  soon,  therefore,  as  I  was  mado  acquainted  with  their  feelings 
and  intentions  towards  me,  I  thought  it  best  to  call  a  shop-meeting, 
And  Iav  mv  linforn  thp.m.  To  call  a  meetinfif  of  this  aescriptioii 


and  lay  my  case  before  them.  To  call  a  meeting  of  this  description 
the  first  requisite  was  to  send  for  a  quantity  of  drink  (generally  a 
gallon  of  ale),  and  then  to  strike  your  hammer  and  holdfast  to¬ 
gether,  which,  making  a  bell-like  sound,  is  a  summons  causing  all 
in  the  shop  to  assemble  around  your  bench.  A  chairman  is  then 
appointed,  and  you  are  called  upon  to  state  your  business.  In  my 
case,  I  briefiy  told  them  that  the  reason  of  my  calling  them  to¬ 
gether  was  on  account  of  the  feeling  they  manifested  towards  me, 
which  I  hoped  would  be  removed  when  they  had  heard  my  story.  I 
then  went  on  to  describe  how  I  had  wasted  the  prime  of  my  life  in 
learning  a  trade  which  I  found  comparatively  useless;  and  appealed 
to  their  sense  of  justice  to  determine  whether  it  was  right  to  prevent 
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'  it  certainly  was  impracticable.  As  evidence  of  his  work 
and  earnest  purpose  in  another  field  of  reform,  and  aa 
I  evidence  also  of  the  tendency  of  thought  half  a  century 
,  ago,  one  passage  is  of  great  value.  Mr.  Lovett  says: — 

Among  other  modes  I  drew  up,  as  early  as  1829,  a  petition  for 
the  opening  of  the  British  Museum,  and  other  exhibitions  of  Art 
and  Nature,  on  Sundays.  The  petition  was  signed  by  many 
thousand  persons,  and  was  presented  to  Parliament  by  Mr.  Hume. 

1  A  few  extracts  from  it  will  convey  its  spirit  and  intent: — “  Your 
petitioners  consider  that  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  drunkenness 
and  dissipation  on  the  Sabbath  is  the  want  of  recreation  and  amuse¬ 
ment.  Sunday  being  the  only  leisure  day  for  working-men,  they 
are  naturally  induced  on  that  day  to  seek  that  recreation  and  en¬ 
joyment  from  which  they  are  precluded  during  the  week.  So  far, 
however,  from  there  being  facilities  provide  for  the  rational 
enjoyment  of  working-men  on  that  day,  even  their  most  innocent 
pleasures  (from  mistaken  feelings  of  religion)  are  rigorously 
prohibited ;  there  is  no  place  of  public  resort  in  this  metropolis 
(open  on  Sundays)  where  amusement  and  instruction  are  blended, 
or  where  working-men  could  be  led  to  admire  and  comprehend  the 
wonderful  combinations  of  nature  and  art.  It  is  therefore  not 
surprising  that  the  injunctions  delivered  from  the  pulpit  are  often 
disregarded,  or  that  labouring-men  seek  relief  from  religious 
instruction  in  the  oblivious  and  demoralising  sociality  of  the  ale¬ 
house,  which,  unfortunately,  too  often  terminates  in  drunkenness. 
Your  petitioners  are  further  convinced  that  many  of  their  labouring 
fellow-countrymen  who  frequent  those  haunts  of  vice  and  dissipation 
on  Sundays,  are  tempted  to  spend  their  leisure  hours  in  this 
objectionable  manner,  more  from  a  desire  of  participating  in 
agreeable  pastime  than  from  a  love  of  drink;  thus  they  imper¬ 
ceptibly  contract  l>ad  habits,  and  from  merely  sipping  in  the  first 
instance  the  intoxicating  poison,  they  ultimately  become  actively 
vicious,  and  often  to  fall  a  prey  to  pauperism  and  crime.  Your 
petitioners  surest  to  your  Honourable  House  tlmt  the  best  remedy 
fur  drunkenness  at  all  times,  is  to  divert  and  inform  the  mind,  and 
to  circulate  sound  knowledge  among  the  people,  so  that  their  min  ds 
may  be  profitably  engaged,  and  a  public  opinion  in  favour  of 
sobriety  may  be  generated.” 

Of  Mr.  Lovett’s  experience  of  Government  spies  and 
informers  under  a  Whig  Government  there  are  some 
good  stories  well  told,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  they 
will  have  an  important  efiect  in  rectifying  history.  He 
gives  ample  evidence  also  that  the  many  leading  men 
among  workmen  from  1820  throughout  the  fight  for  the 
“  People’s  Charter  ”  were  not  advocates  for  a  division  of 
property,  or  a  community  of  either  property  or  labour. 
Noisy  and  eager  men  at  times  pushed  themselves  into 
notice,  and  put  forward  views  which  repelled  from  them 
all  who  had  any  sense  of  responsibility  or  any  property 
at  stake.  But  men  like  Samuel  Bamford  and  William 
Lovett  were  rarely  led  into  impracticable  schemes,  and 
never  with  their  own  will.  Of  the  shrewdness  and  un¬ 
selfishness  of  the  latter  many  proofs  could  bo  given  from 
this  volume,  and  one  of  them,  embodying  Mr.  Lovett’s 
view  of  Feargus  O’Connor,  is  too  good  to  bo  omitted. 

I  In  September  1843,  he  says,  he  received  a  kind  letter 
j  from  two  members  of  the  National  Charter  Association, 
requesting  them  to  allow  him  to  be  put  in  nomination 
for  the  secretaryship  of  O’Connor’s  Land  Scheme,  and 
he  declined  for  numerous  reasons.  In  a  long  letter  he 
said : —  / 

Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  the  plan  you  are  met  to  discuss, 

I  cannot  overlook  O  Connors  connection  with  it,  which  enables  me¬ 
at  once  to  form  my  opinion  as  to  any  good  likely  to  be  effected  by 
it,  and  which  at  once  determines  my  course  of  action.  You  may 
or  may  not  bo  aware  tliat  I  regard  Feargus  O'Connor  as  the  chief 
marplot  of  our  movement  in  favour  of  the  Charter ;  a  man  who, 
by  his  personal  conduct  joined  to  his  malignant  influence  in  the 
Northern  Star,  has  been  the  blight  of  democracy  from  the  first 
monient  he  opened  his  mouth  as  its  professed  advocate.  Previous 
to  his  notorious  career  there  was  something  pure  and  intellectual 
in  our  agitation.  There  was  a  reciprocity  of  generous  sentiment, 
a  tolerant  spirit  of  investigation,  an  ardent  aspiration  for  all  that 
can  improve  and  dignify  humanity,  which  awakened  the  hopes  of 
all  good  men,  and  which  ev^en  our  enemies  respected.  He  came 
among  us  to  blight  those  feelings,  to  wither  those  hopes.  Not 
possessing  a  nature  to  appreciate  intellectual  exertions,  he  began 
his  career  by  ridiculing  our  ‘  moral  force  hiimbuggery*  as  he  wasf 
pleased  to  designate  our  efforts  to  create  and  extend  an  enlightened 
and  moral  public  opinion  in  favour  of  Chartist  principles.  By  his 
great  professions,  by  trickery  and  deceit,  he  got  the  aid  of  tho 
working-classes  to  establish  an  organ  to  promulgate  their  principles, 
which  he  soon  converted  into  an  instrument  for  destroying  every- 
thing  intellectual  and  moral  in  our  movement.  Wherever  good 
was  to^  be  undone,  principles  to  be  uprooted,  and  honest  men’s 
reputations  to  be  undermined  by  calumny,  there  he  posted,  like  the 
spirit  of  evil,  to  gratify  his  malignancy ;  and  the  Star,  a  mere 
reflex  of  the  nature  of  its  master,  only  sought  to  outvie  him  in  his 
attacks  upon  everything  good  in  democracy,  or  to  place  Toryism  once 


me  from  learning  another.  By  thus  appealing  to  them  in  time  the 
majority  of  them  took  my  part,  and  others  were  eventually  won 
over  and  induced  to  bo  friendly.  But  the  demands  made  upon  me 
for  drink  by  individuals  among  them,  for  being  shown  the  manner 
of  doing  any  particular  kind  of  work,  together  with  fines  and  shop 
scores,  often  amounted  to  seven  or  eight  shillings  a  week  out  of  my 
guinea.  However,  by  taking  particular  notice  of  every  description 
of  work  I  saw  done  in  the  shop,  I  became  tolerably  well  acquainted 
with  the  general  run  of  work  by  the  expiration  of  my  time. 

This  surely  was  a  real  victory ;  not  William  Lovett’s 
first  nor  his  last  in  life.  Not  only  did  ho  succeed  in  be¬ 
coming  a  cabinet-maker,  and  a  member  of  the  Cabinet- 
Makers’  Society,  which  had  been  established  for  seventy 
years,  but  he  actually  was  elected  by  the  members  as 
their  President,  a  marvellous  triumph  at  that  time,  and 
a  testimony  both  to  Mr.  Lovett’s  persuasive  powers  and 
to  his  high  character.  We  pass  over  most  of  his  early 
struggles  fbr  knowledge  .and  freedom  of  opinion ;  but  there 
is  one  pa.ssago  too  rich  to  be  omitted.  Going  to  Maryle- 
boiio  Church  one  day,  he  saw  a  young  lady,  who  appears 
to  have  attracted  him  more  than  the  sermon,  though  that 

He  managed  to  find  an  intro- 
r.  after  some  difficulties,  was 


was  by  a  nota 
d action,  and 
accepted.  T1 

Myi  ntended  wife,  having  boon  brought  up  in  the  views  of  the 
I^tablishcd  Church,  regnnled  its  forms  and  coremouios  with  the 
greatest  venomfion.  I,  on  the  other  hand,  had  boon  led  from  my 
recent  studios  to  look  upon  practical  Christianity  as  a  union  for  the 
]>romotion  of  brotherly  kindness  and  good  deeds  to  one  another, 
jind  not  a  thing  of  form  and  profession  for  mercenary  idlers  to 
profit  by,  who  in  their  miserable  interpretations  of  it  tw  often  cause 
men  to  neglect  the  improvement  of  the  present  in  their  aspirations 
of  the  future.  The  explanation  of  my  religious  views  was  Cfilled 
forth  by  her  soliciting  me  to  go  with  her  on  the  following  Sunday 
to  take  the  sacrament,  which,  from  conscientious  motives,  I  was 
obliged  to  refuse.  This,  as  may  bo  supposed,  led  to  some  further 
explanation  regarding  my  religious  opinions,  for  I  was  resolved  to 
l>o  candid  and  explicit  at  all  risks,  and  not  subject  myself  hereafter 
to  the  charge  of  subterfuge  and  hypocrisy.  My  Mary,  Iiaving  been 
brought  up  to  regjird  the  sacrament  as  one  of  the  groat  essentials 
of  religion,  after  hearing  my  opinion,  at  once  candidly  declared 
that  she  could  not  conscientiously  unite  her  destinies  with  any  man 
whoso  opinions  8<j  widely  difforoa  from  her  own. 

For  twelve  months  tho  two  were  separated,  but  at 
last  one  Cbristmastide  the  compliments  of  tho  season 
came  to  Mr.  Lovett,  in  a  female  hand,  with  a  result 
which  the  reader  has  no  doubt  anticipated.  Here 
follows  the  passage,  which  may  bo  commended  for  its 
manliness  : — 

Perceiving  also  that  much  of  the  bickerings  and  dissensions  often 
found  in  the  domestic  circle  had  tlieir  origin  in  tho  wife’s  not  under¬ 
standing  and  appreciating  her  husband’s  politiad  or  literary  pur¬ 
suits  ;  too  often  coupled  with  his  carelessness  and  indifference  in 
enlightening  and  instructing  her  regarding  them;  I  resolved,  if 
possible,  to  avo  d  this  evil  by  pursuing  an  opposite  course  of  con¬ 
duct.  My  chief  recreation  at  this  periotl  was  in  reading;  my 
meal  hours  and  nty  evenings  being  earnestly  devoted  to  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  some  description  of  knowledge.  Soon  after  my  marriage 
I  began  also  my  first  attempts  in  v/riting  short  pieces  for  the  press. 
In  all  these  matters  I  sought  to  interest  my  w'ifo,  by  reading  and 
explaining  to  her  the  various  subjects  that  came  before  us,  as  well 
us  the  political  topics  of  the  day.  I  sought  also  to  convince  her 
that,  beyond  tho  pleasure  knowledge  conferred  on  ourselves,  wo  had 
a  duty  to  perform  in  endeavouring  to  use  it  wisely  for  others.  I 
endeavoured  to  make  Iier  understand  how  much  of  our  social  im¬ 
provement  and  political  progress  had  depended  on  past  sacrifices 
jind  sufferings  on  tho  part  of  our  forefathers,  and  how  much  the 
liappiness  of  tho  future  will  depend  on  each  and  all  of  us  doing  our 
duty  in  the  present  as  our  brave  old  forefathers  had  done.  And  in 
looking  back  upon  this  period  how  often  have  I  found  cause  for 
satisfaction  that  I  pursued  this  course,  as  my  w'ife’s  appreciation  of 
my  humble  exertions  has  over  been  tho  chief  hope  to  cheer,  and  best 
aid  to  sustain  me,  under  the  many  difficulties  and  trials  I  have 
encountered  in  my  political  career. 

We  next  find  Mr.  Lovett  busied  in  co-operative 
schemes,  and  ascisting  to  form  “  The  British  Association 
for  Promoting  Co-operative  Labour.”  The  causes  of  tho 
failure  of  this  society,  he  says,  “  were  religious  differences, 
and  the  dislike  the  women  had  to  confine  their  purchases 
to  one  shop.”  Religion  was  not  the  cause  of  much 
trouble  till  Robert  Owen,  newly  returned  from  America, 
began  his  Sunday  morning  lectures,  and  talked  of  a 
community  of  property.  At  first  tho  lectures  seemed  to 
!Mr.  Lovett  to  embody  very  fine,  as  they  always  were  for 
him  somewhat  eantivatincr,  ideas,  but  when  bo  came  to 
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more  in  the  ascendant.  By  his  constant  appeals  to  the  selfishness, 
vanity,  and  mere  animal  propensities  of  min,  he  succeeded  in 
calling  up  a  spirit  of  hate,  intolerance,  and  brute  feeling,  previously 
unknown  among  Reformers,  and  which,  had  it  been  as  powerful  as 
it  was  vindictive,  would  have  destroyed  every  vestige  and  hope  of 
liberty. 


Need  I  allude  to  his  recent  panegyrics  on  Dan,  and  his  unsuccess¬ 
ful  attempt  to  divide  the  honours  of  “  repeal  ’  with  that  illustrious 
deceiver  of  the  working-classes  ;  or  to  his  still  more  recent  project. 
The  Land,  and  his  six-acre  scheme,  which  I  understand  is  to  form 
the  prominent  object  of  your  new  organisation.  The  conduct  and 
character  of  this  man,  which  I  have  thus  briefly  referred  to,  have 
prostrated  all  hopes  of  success  of  any  plan  which  he  may  be 
connected  with ;  and  I  fear  that  my  Chartist  brethren  will  never 
redeem  their  cause  from  the  odium  which  he  and  his  satellites  have 
cast  upon  it  till  they  relinquish  his  pernicious  counsels,  return  to 
the  just  and  rational  course  of  agitation  which  he  caused  them  to 
swerve  from,  cultivate  tolerant  and  brotherly  feelings  in  their  ranks, 
invite  the  co-operation  of  the  wise  and  good  of  all  classes,  and 
instead  of  trusting  to  leadership  of  any  description  endeavour  to 
work  out  their  own  political  salvation.  For  myself,  I  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  such  a  man  as  O’Connor,  not  only  believing 
him  to  have  done  irreparable  mischief  to  our  cause,  but  knowing 
him  to  be  politically  and  morally  dishonest ;  I  believe  he  will  still 
further  injure  every  cause  he  may  be  connected  with. 


do  I  know  that  Seijeant  Goulburn  made  the  defence  of  Mr. 
Collins  a  Tnere  party  question  ?  If  further  evidence  is  wanted  than 
IS  contained  in  his  own  speech  on  that  occasion,  I  will  state  it.  It 
would  seem  that  the  learned  gentleman  was  very  anxious  to  rake  up 
all  the  ultra-Whig  speeches  made  by  Lord  Campbell  during  the 
a^totion  of  the  Reform  Bill  to  fling  against  him  on  this  occasion, 
without  reference  to  the  fate  of  poor  Collins.  Ho  accordingly 
wrote  a  note  to^  the  ^  Secretary  of  the  Conservative  Society  at 
Coventry,  rei^uesting  him  “  to  send  him  a  file  of  the  papers  of  that 
peri^,”  stating  in  his  note  “  that  having  to  defend  tno  Chartist 
Collins  (about  whom  he  cared  little),  it  was  a  ghriom  opportunity 
of  haifing  a  slap  at  the  WhigsT  .The  person  to  whom  the  note  was 
entrusted  to  take  to  Coventry  not  finding  the  person  to  whom  it  was 
addressed,  in  his  way  back,  by  some  mischance,  fell  into  the  water. 
The  wet  and  torn  note,  taken  from  his  person — by  some  misunder¬ 
standing — was  given  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Collins  just  as  he  was 
removed  from  the  dock,  who  in  the  excitement  and  bustle  of  the 
moment,  put  it  in  his  pocket.  Some  months  afterwards,  in  rum¬ 
maging  his  pockets,  ha  found  the  remains  of  this  wet  note,  and 
showed  it  to  me,  by  which  wo  discovered  another  proof  to  convince 
us  how  lamentably  our  case  had  been  injured  by  Serjeant  Goul¬ 
burn  making  it  a  mere  party  question. 


Both  were  sentenced  to  twelve  months*  imprisonment. 
Mr.  Lovett  then  gives  this  capital  and  suggestive  story 
of  the  prison  chaplain  : — 


Space  would  fail  us  if  we  attempted  to  tell  in  detail 
of  Mr.  Lovett’s  relations  to  mechanics*  institutions  and 
political  associations,  or  of  the  incidents  of  his  twelve 
months*  imprisonment.  The  cause  of  the  imprisonment, 
however,  is  so  characteristic,  and  one  incident  connected 
with  it  so  amusing,  that  we  shall  not  task  the  patience  of 
our  readers  by  republishing  the  accounts.  The  people 
of  Birmingham  had  been  holding  some  political  meet¬ 
ings  offensive  to  the  authorities  of  tho  town,  and  at 
length  a  strong  body  of  police  was  sent  from  London, 
and  an  attack  made  on  a  meeting.  Mr.  Lovett,  as 
secretary  of  what  was  termed  “  The  General  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Industrious  Classes,**  originating  in  the 
Birmingham  Political  Union,  drew  up  and  signed  these 
resolutions,  which  were  taken  to  tho  printers  by  Mr. 
Collins,  one  of  the  members  of  tho  convention : — 


Ist. — That  this  Convention  is  of  opinion  that  a  wanton,  flagrant, 
and  unjust  outrage  has  been  made  upon  the  people  of  Birmingham 
by  a  bloodthirsty  and  unconstitutional  force  from  London,  acting 
under  the  authority  of  men  who,  when  out  of  office,  sanctioned  and 
took  part  in  the  meetings  of  the  people ;  and  now,  when  they  share 
in  public  plunder,  seek  to  keep  the  people  in  social  slavery  and 
political  degradation. 

2nd. — That  the  people  of  Birmingham  are  tho  best  judges  of 
their  own  right  to  meet  in  tho  Bullring  or  elsewhere — have  their 
own  feelings  to  consult  respecting  the'  outrage  given,  and  are  the 
best  judges  of  their  own  power  and  resources  in  order  to  obtain 
justice. 

3rd. — That  the  summary  and  despotic  arrest  of  Dr.  Taylor,  our 
respected  colleague,  affords  another  convincing  proof  of  the  absence 
of  all  justice  in  England,  and  clearly  shows  that  there  is  no  security 
for  life,  liberty,  or  property  till  the  people  have  some  control  over 
the  laws  whicn  they  are  called  upon  to  obey. 


In  the  course  of  the  week,  the  clergyman  visited  the  prison  for 
the  purpose  of  questioning  new  prisoners  regarding  their  religious 
persuasion ;  of  which,  I  believe,  a  register  is  kept.  How  far  any 
such  record  of  the  religion  of  prisoners  is  to  bo  depended  upon  may 
bo  judged  of  by  the  following : — Wo  being  new  comers,  some  of  tho 
old  stfigers  told  us,  as  a  valuable  piece  of  information,  that  when  we 
went  into  the  parson’s  room  he  would  ask  each  of  us  our  name, 
trade,  and  religion ;  and  that  “  if  wo  told  him  wo  were  Catholics, 
tho  old  codger  would  not  ask  us  another  word ;  ”  that  having  been 
the  plan  they  had  adopted  themselves  to  prevent  any  unpleasant 
questioning  respecting  tho  Church  they  attended,  or  the  creed  they 
professed.  We  were  cautioned,  however,  not  to  make  a  mistake  in 
giving  our  trade  for  our  religion,  as  a  prisoner  had  done  shortly 
before.  It  seems  he  had  been  schooled  to  give  his  replies  in  tho 
order  in  w'hich  the  questions  were  generally  given;  but  some 
variation  having  been  made  in  the  questioning,  the  prisoner,  when 
asked  what  religion  he  was,  said  he  was  “  a  pearl-button  maker.” 
This  advice  to  us,  though  kindly  given,  I  did  not  avail  myself  of; 
I  merely  said  that  I  was  of  that  religion  which  Christ  taught,  and 
which  very  few  in  authority  practised,  if  I  might  judge  from  their 
conduct ;  but  whether  I  was  registered  as  Protestant,  Catholic,  or 
Infidel  I  know  not. 


For  this  both  Lovett  and  Collins  were  tried,  and 
with  reference  to  that  trial  we  have  this  interesting 
note : — 


When  Mr.  Collins  arrived  at  Birmingham,  his  friends  advised 
the  retaining  of  Seijoant  Goulburn  to  defend  him.  This  very 
unfortunate  advice,  which  divertetl  my  friend  Collins  from  his 
resolution,  was  to  me  a  source  of  great  annoyance,  as  it  obliged  me 
to  make  fresh  arrangements,  and  to  collect  new  matter  so  as  to 
embrace,  as  far  as  possible,  the  whole  case.  Some  of  my  friends, 
also,  were  influence<.l  by  it,  and  began  to  think  that  I  was  too 
presuming  in  seeking  to  defend  myself ;  and  several  of  them  quoted 
to  me  the  old  adage:— “That  he  who  defends  himself  has  a  fool 
for  his  client.”  But  recollecting  a  saying  of  Lord  Lyndhurst,  on 
John  Cleave’s  trial,  that  “  that  was  an  adage  made  by  the  lawyers,”  I 
was  not  much  influenced  by  it.  When  also  I  arrived  at  Warwick, 
Serjeant  Goulburn  did  all  he  could  to  dissuade  me  from  making 
“  my  political  speech,”  as  he  called  it,  and  to  leave  both  the  cases  to 
him.  But  I  was  firm  in  my  determination  to  have  my  say ;  being 
satisfied  that  there  were  points  to  bo  defended  that  no  counsel 
would  contest,  and  more  especially  a  Tory  one.  This  resolution  of 
mine  would  seem  to  have  led  to  two  indictments  being  prepared, 
that  against  Mr.  Collins  being  brought  on  first,  probably  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  request  of  the  learned  Serjeant.  In  point  of  justice, 
liowever,  my  case  should  have  been  the  first,  as  I  was  evidently  the 
chief  offender,  being  the  writer  of  the  libel.  But,  after  the  learned 
Serjeant  had  made  the  defence  of  my  colleague  a  m^re  party 
question  of  Whig  and  Tory,  and  had  done  his  best  to  excite  the  ire 
of  tho  Attorney-General,  Lord  Campbell,  and  after  the  condemna¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Collins  for  the  minor  offence  of  taking  the  copy  to  the 
printer,  it  will  be  seen  that  I  had  no  possible  chance  of  escape, 
whatever  I  might  urge  in  my  defence.  But  it  may  be  asked,  how 


In  later  years  we  find  this  fine  old  Radical  making 
himself  acquainted  with  anatomy  and  physiology,  that 
he  might  teach  science  to  children,  and  write  for  them 
a  manual ;  and  he  took  the  same  course  on  other 
scientific  subjects,  which  he  studied  for  the  same  noble 
purpose.  We  find  him  foremost  whenever  a  word  is 
needed  against  the  despots  of  the  Continent,  or  of 
cordial  good  feeling  to  the  workmen  of  any  land. 
Eager  to  confront  priestcraft  and  statecraft,  slavery 
and  oppression  of  every  kind,  the  friend  of  all  men  who 
comprehend  what  was  once  meant  and  what  is  still 
meant  by  Reform,  what  is  still  implied  in  the  term 
Radical,  Mr.  Lovett  can  have  little  misgiving  as  to  the 
aims  and  ends  of  a  patriotic  life.  It  is  pleasant  to  have 
such  a  book — such  a  healthy,  breezy,  cheerful  voice  from 
old  Radical  days.  We  think  we  can  assure  Mr.  Lovett, 
in  his  honoured  old  age,  that  his  book  will  not  readily 
pass  away  from  literature.  We  think  we  can  assure 
him  also  that  his  appeals  to  his  countrymen,  poor  and 
rich,  will  not  be  in  vain — will  not  fall  like  seed  on  a 
dry,  hard  ground.  Much  can  bo  understood  now  that 
was  dark  in  1831,  but  true,  unselfish,  and  patriotic 
men  are  for  all  time.  For  our  own  part,  we 
have  read  the  work  with  real  enjoyment,  and 
learnt  from  it  much  even  on  subjects  on  which 
we  thought  there  was  little  more  to  learn.  We 

trust  that  Mr.  Lovett  will  find  an  ample  return  in 
money  as  well  as  in  even  increased  esteem  for  his  labour, 
and  that  his  declining  years  may  have  another  conso¬ 
lation  beyond  even  the  calm  satisfaction  that  he  has 
even  now  been  able  to  do  one  more  manly  service  to 
Radicalism — nay,  to  England,  which  is  more  than 
Radicalism.  The  history  of  William  Lovett  is  an  em¬ 
bodiment  of  the  long  cry — wail — of  the  poor  and  dis¬ 
tressed.  It  is  embodiment,  however,  of  a  wail  in  which 
there  was  both  strength  and  determination. 

There  is  one  defect  in  Mr.  Lovett’s  book;  it  has  no 
index,  which  will  to  many  persons  necessitate  tho  writing 
of  marginal  notes. 
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VERS  DE  SOCIETE. 


London  Lyrics.  By  Frederick  Locker.  A  new  (eighth)  edition, 
enlarged  and  finally  revised.  London :  H.  S.  King  and  Co. 
1876. 

Vignettes  in  Bhyme.  By  Austin  Dobson.  Third  Edition.  London: 
H.  S.  King  and  Co.  1876. 


The  simultaneous  appearance  of  these  new  editions 
gives  us  a  pleasant  opportunity  of  dwelling  a  little  on 
the  characteristics  of  the  two  greatest  contemporary 
masters  of  courtly  verse.  Mr.  Locker  and  Mr.  Dobson 
have  at  present  no  rival  in  their  own  peculiar  vein,  for 
Mr.  Calverley  rules  over  the  province  of  parody,  and  Mr. 
Gilbert  and  Mr.  Lear  divide  the  outlying  districts  of 
burlesque  and  pure  nonsense.  Each  of  these  latter 
names  marks  a  remoter  divergence  from  the  serene 
fields  of  serious  poetry,  and  the  subjects  of  this  paper, 
in  comparison  with  the  last-mentioned  writer,  appear  to 
possess  the  gravity  of  a  sage.  The  gpround  they  hold  is 
without  definite  boundaries,  and  is  a  delicate  matter  for 
definition.  Historical  analogy,  usually  so  weighty  in 
criticism,  here  helps  us  little,  for  the  lighter  works  of 
such  men  as  Herrick,  Prior,  and  Moore,  differ  as  much 
from  one  another  as  from  the  poems  of  Mr.  Locker  in 
essential  quality.  What  we  call  “Vers  de  Societd”  is 
a  product  of  our  own  century,  and  it  is  a  distinct  revi¬ 
val  and  following  of  the  peculiar  manner  of  Horace. 
No  word  characterises  the  poetry  of  Praed,  Luttrell, 
Locker,  and  Dobson,  so  well  as  the  epithet  “  Horatian,” 
because  it  serves  at  the  same  time,  and  with  more  clear¬ 
ness,  to  define  what  it  is  not.  Its  flippancy  of  language 
conceals  a  tender  and  pathetic  view  of  men  and  things, 
whereas  the  lightness  of  other  humorous  verse  is  the 
exact  index  of  its  mere  boisterousness  or  whim.  Its 
properties  of  stylo  are  a  delicate  precision  of  language 
and  an  exquisite  reserve  that  contrast  w’ith  the  luxurious 
abandon  of  comic  poetry  proper.  Its  fittest  expression 
is  a  smile  ready  at  any  moment  to  melt  into  laughter 
or  tears,  but  for  ever  repressed.  When  Mr.  Locker 
says 

What  brought  this  pilgrim  here?  and  why 
Was  Pamela  away  ? 

It  may  be  she  had  found  her  grave 
Or  he  fiad  found  her  gay^ 


ing  to  that  culture  of  the  baby  and  the  sleek-haired 
maiden  which  we  are  already  beginning  to  feel  so  inex¬ 
pressibly  banal.  In  Mr.  Dobson’s  poems,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  most  interesting  to  trace  the  equally  charac¬ 
teristic  follies  of  our  own  time.  He  marks  the  rage  for 
luxury,  for  decoration,  for  elegant  antiquarianism.  Mr. 
Locker  would  as  little  have  written 


This  was  tho  matter  of  the  note, — 

A  long-forgot  deposit. 

Dropped  in  an  Indian  dragon’s  throat, 
Deep  in  a  fragrant  closet. 


Piled  with  a  dapper  Dresden  world. 
Beaux,  beauties,  prayers  and  posies, 
Bonzes  with  squat  legs  undercurled, 
And  great  jars  filled  with  roses. 


as  Mr.  Dobson  would  have  inquired — 


And  this  was  your  Cradle?  Why  surely,  my  Jenny, 
Such  cosy  dimensions  go  clearly  to  show 
You  wore  an  exceedingly  small  picaninny. 

Some  nineteen  or  twenty  short  summers  ago. 


Your  baby- days  flowed  in  a  much-troubled  channel ; 

I  see  you,  as  then,  in  your  impotent  strife, 

A  tight  little  bundle  of  wailing  and  flannel, 
Perplex’d  with  the  newly-found  fardel  of  life. 


WO  start  at  the  extravagance,  and  wish  he  had  left  such 
punning  to  Hood.  In  his  courtly  verso  it  is  a  little  out 
of  place,  for  we  move  with  him  in  a  fantastic  world  so 
delicately  balanced,  so  whimsically  pensive,  that  we  can¬ 
not  bear  the  rude  shocks  of  burlesque  without  a  shiver. 
We  all  know  tho  peculiar  sweetness  of  the  lighter  verse  of 
Horace,  the  genial  epicureanism  tinged  with  bitterness, 
the  pleasurable  philosophy  just  saddened  with  the 
shadow  of  satiety,  the  gay  refrain  of  *  Carpo  Diem  *  that 
almost  fades  into  an  omen.  Wo  know  the  sadder,  fiercer, 
more  strenuous  fluting  of  such  late  Greek  courtly 
singers  as  the  Anthology  is  full  of.  The  keynote  of  a 
civilisation  is  struck  by  these  very  poets  who  sing  at 
the  boundary  of  tho  serious  and  humorous  worlds  ;  we 
compare  our  new  writers  of  “Vers  do  Societo  ”  with 
their  antique  prototypes  only  to  see  how  great  a  gulf 
divides  our  daily  life  from. theirs. 

Mr.  Locker  belongs  to  a  slightly  earlier  period  than 
Mr.  Dobson,  and  tho  change  of  manners  between  1850 
and  1870  is  strongly  marked.  Each  is  a  child  of  his 
ago ;  sentiment  inspires  the  one,  luxury  the  other,  the 
pervading  humorous  pensiveness  of  each  being  the 
unchanging  and  essential  property  of  his  order.  The 
whole  English  literature,  with  a  few  eminent  exceptions, 
was  chained,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  to  the  altar  of 
the  domestic  virtues.  It  will  bo  a  curious  study  for  the 
future  historian  of  culture  to  note  how  universal  was 
tho  sway  of  sentiment  in  the  central  Victorian  era.  Of 
this  strange  Philistine  worship,  which  had  its  sleek 
ideal  of  feminine  beauty,  its  deified  baby,  its  own  odd 
rites  and  bourgeois  ceremonies,  Dickens  was  the  high- 
priest,  and  Thackeray  the  one  arch-heretic.  In  an  ago 
when  even  Mr.  Tennyson  bowed  down  to  Dagon,  it  is 
not  strange  to  find  the  stamp  of  sentiment  on  the 
poetry  of  Mr.  Locker.  Refined  and  restrained  by  an 
inherent  judgment  and  taste  in  advance  of  the  traditions 
of  his  time,  we  find  even  this  sensitive  writer  succumb¬ 


These  varied  characteristics  of  the  successive  generations 
are  rendered  with  great  accuracy  by  the  two  poets,  and 
interpenetrate  the  best  of  all  their  pieces.  Greater  rich¬ 
ness  of  colouring,  more  variety  and  flexibility  of  phrase, 
belong  to  the  latter,  and  more  direct  pathos  to  the  earlier 
writer.  They  both  attract  and  please  us ;  but  while  Mr. 
Dobson  most  vividly  excites  our  admiration,  our  feelings 
are  touched  most  directly  and  surely  by  Mr.  Locker. 
We  have  hinted  at  what  seems  to  us  to  be  the  fault  and 
the  merit  of  each,  and  of  the  age  of  each.  In  the  one,  a 
true  and  homely  tenderness  is  apt  to  overflow  into  sen¬ 
timentality  ;  in  the  other,  a  warm  delight  in  luxury  of 
detail  is  apt  to  crowd  out  the  simplicity  of  genuine 
feeling. 

To  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  style  of  our  poets, 
and  the  point  of  view  from  which  they  regard  nature 
and  the  accidents  of  life,  we  may  compare  Mr.  Locker  to 
Wordsworth,  and  Mr.  Dobson  to  Keats,  without  claiming 
for  tho  former  the  depth  or  narrowness  of  the  one,  or  for 
the  latter  the  sensuous  intensity  of  the  other.  There 
are  certain  themes  which  occupy  the  writer  of  “  Vers  de 
Socicte  *’  again  and  again,  and  pass  in  succession  from 
poet  to  poet.  These  themes — an  old  letter,  a  picture  that 
recalls  the  past,  a  sentiment  that  disappointment  has 
made  whimsical  or  that  satiety  has  made  ridiculous, 
these  are  tho  subjects  that  reappear  eternally  in  the 
pages  of  the  gay  poets.  The  only  difference  between 
Praed  and  Locker,  between  Locker  and  Dobson,  is  the 
drapery  which  the  individual  genius  of  these  singers 
has  woven  around  the  time-honoured  commonplaces. 
One  class  of  such  drapery  comprises  what  we  know  as 
local  colour,  and  we  can  best  realise  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  poets  by  a  comparison  of  two  kindred  poems — 
“  To  my  Grandmother,”  from  a  picture  by  Mr.  Romney, 
of  Mr.  Locker,  and  “A  Gentleman  of  the  Old  School  ” 
by  Bartolozzi,  of  Mr.  Dobson,  both  admirable  in  their 
own  way,  and  equally  and  deservedly  popular,  will  serve 
our  purpose  of  contrast.  In  the  former,  reverie  and 
banter  interchange  to  the  end,  and  the  whole  poem  is 
but  the  soliloquy  of  the  modern  man  standing  before  the 
picture.  In  the  latter,  all  modern  feeling  is  merged  in 
the  antique  dream,  and  the  fun  is  found,  not  at  all  in 
banter,  but  in  emphasising  the  incongruities  between 
the  old  life,  in  which  for  the  moment  we  live,  and  the 
manners  of  to-day.  In  the  former  the  appeal  to  the 
feelings  is  more  direct,  the  language  more  pellucid ;  in 
the  latter  there  is  less  wit,  perhaps,  and  more  elabora¬ 
tion,  but  there  is  also  a  fuller  perfume  of  poetry. 

In  form  we  find  the  same  distinction  between  the  two 
poets  as  in  sentiment  and  colour,  and  it  is  less  subtle. 
Mr.  Locker  produces  his  impressions  with  the  least  pos¬ 
sible  exercise  of  metrical  ingenuity.  He  is  not  always 
happy  in  his  choice  of  stanza,  and  it  is  a  matter  to  which 
he  appears  to  be  very  indifferent.  He  is  almost  the  last 
poet  who  has  employed  the  favourite  anapaestic  measure 
in  which  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  delighted,  a 
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measure  truly  more  suited  to  the  humorous  than  to  ing-men  philosophers.  But,  not  satisfied  with  this,  wo 

serious  poetry,  where  it  is  apt  to  remind  us  of  the  hurdy-  want  to  know  what  George  Eliot  herself  thinks  of  him. 

gurdy.  When  Mr.  Locker  writes —  The  judge  has  been  so  impartial  in  submitting  diverse 

Strange  ursine  devotion !  Their  dancing-days  ended,  considerations  to  the  jury  that  she  has  fairly  bewildered 

Bears  die  to  “  remove”  what  in  life  they  defended :  them,  and  they  would  like  to  get  some  hint  of  her  own 

They  succoured  the  ^Prophet,  and,  since  that  af&ir,  opinion  as  a  clue  to  them  out  of  their  perplexity. 

The  bald  have  a  painful  regard  for  the  bear,  r  xi.  i.  mj  x*  ±  xt  .  t* 

INot  a  little  of  the  bewilderment  is  due  to  that  sense  of 

we  acknowledge  the  wit  to  be  brighter  and  fresher  than  humour  in  the  novelist  of  which  we  have  spoken,  and  to 

that  of  the  Georgian  era,  but  the  verso  to  remind  us  the  circumstance  that  in  her  it  seems  to  come  in  conflict 

strangely  of  George  Colman  the  younger.  Mr.  Dobson,  with  a  grave  sense  of  tho  duty  of  earnestness.  Her 

on  the  other  hand,  is  a  born  metrist,  and  dances  never  so  laugh  is  very  “  tickle  o’  the  sere  ”  ;  but  it  is  restrained  by 

deftly  as  in  fetters.  How  modern  and  how  nervous  is  a  deeply-rooted  beliefthat  laughter  beyond  a  certain  point 


not  the  rhythm  of  this  passage  from  “  Une  Marquise  !  ” 


For  your  Cupid,  you  have  clipped  him, 

Rouged  and  patched  him,  nipped  and  snipped  him. 
And  with  chapeau-bras  equipped  him, 

“  Belle  Marquise!'* 


Just  to  arm  you  through  your  wife-time. 
And  the  languors  of  your  life-time, 

“  Belle  Marquise!" 

Say,  to  trim  your  toilet  tapers. 

Or, — to  twist  your  hair  in  papers. 

Or, — to  wean  you  from  the  vapours ; — 
As  for  these. 

You  are  worth  the  love  they  give  you, 
Till  a  fairer  face  outlive  you, 

Or  a  younger  grace  shall  please ; 

Till  the  coming  of  the  crows’  feet* 

And  the  backward  turn  of  beaux’  feet, 

“  Belle  Marquise  !  " 


Till  your  frothed-out  life’s  commotion 
Settles  down  to  Ennui’s  ocean. 

Or  a  dainty  sham  devotion, 

“  Belle  Marquise!  " 


It  is  far  more  diflScult  to  analyse  light  than  serious 
verse,  especially  when  it  is  the  work  of  a  contemporary. 
When  the  process  of  time  shall  have  thrown  our  half- 
century  so  far  back  into  the  past  that  the  students  of 
the  future  can  see  in  due  proportion  what  is  all  out  of 


is  sinful.  No  one  can  be  more  acutely  sensitive  to  the 
incongruity  between  pretension  and  fact,  to  the  absurd 
contrast  between  internal  egotism  and  external  sober 
sense ;  but  she  seems  to  be  constantly  chastening  this 
destructive  feeling  by  expressing  her  detestation  of  levity 
and  censuring  the  hasty  judgment  of  the  worldly-wise. 
If  her  humorous  impulses  were  in  the  ascendant,  she 
would  treat  Mordecai  simply  as  a  threadbare,  half-crazed 
Jewish  watchmaker,  but  her  sympathy  with  earnestness 
compels  her  to>  present  him  in  a  more  serious  light ;  and 
as  she  seeks  dramatic  mouthpieces'  for  her  different 
points  of  view,  she  offers  a  very  perplexing  problem  to 
plain  people  who  like  to  keep  their  feet  on  firm  ground, 
and  are  unhappy  while  their  judgment  is  in  suspense. 
To  such  people  the  character  of  Mordecai  is  left  in  an 
uncertain  position,  midway  between  Dr.  Gumming  and 
St.  Paul.  If  the  Scotch  member  of  the  philosopher’s 
club  were  asked  to  help  us  out  of  our  difficulties,  he 
would  probably  begin  by  clearing  the  way  with  some 
such  proposition  as  this — that  the  estimate  which  George 
Eliot  wishes  to  convey  of  Mordecai  may  be  rathered 
from  the  inherent  reasonableness  of  the  idea  with  which 
she  over-informs  his  frail  body.  Mordecai  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  believing  that  every  race  has  its  special 
mission  in  the  world  ;  that  the  mission  of  the  Jews  is 
not  yet  fulfilled,  but  that,  before  they  can  adequately 

n*  \  «i  •  It*  1*  i  Jill _ _ k.  -  _ 


drawing  to  us  who  walk  in  the  midst  of  it,  Mr.  Locker  discharge  their  obligations  to  mankind,  they  must  again 
and  Mr.  Dobson  will  take  out  a  new  lease  of  immortality  become  a  united  and  separately- organised  people, 
as  themselves  a  reflection  of  what  will  have  become  a  fas-  Mordecai  does  not  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  restoration 
cinating  antiquity.  For  the  present  they  delight  us  with  of  the  Jews  to  Canaan  in  its  extreme  form,  as  implying 
their  scholarly  grace  and  charm,  their  varied  colour  and  the  migration  of  every  distinct  member  of  the  race  to 
light,  and  the  genial  mirth  that  never  passes  the  bounds  the  old  land  ;  he  only  holds  that  the  rich  men  of  Israel 
of  good  taste  and  decorum.  We  have  attempted,  in  the  should  buy  Canaan  from  the  Turks,  and  establish  there 
desultory  sentences  of  the  foregoing  criticism,  to  antici-  a  central  government,  which  should  servo  as  a  rallyin^- 
pate  the  verdict  of  posterity,  with  what  measure  of  point  for  Jews  all  over  the  world.  He  contends  that  in 


success  time  and  our  grandchildren  must  decide. 

E.  W.  G. 


Daniel  Deronda.  By  George  Eliot, 
don  :  \V.  Blackwo^  and  Sons. 


MORDECAI. 

George  Eliot.  Parts  VI.  and  VII. 


George  Eliot  has  a  keen  sense  of  humour.  It  is, 
perhaps,  the  least  deniable  of  her  many  great  gifts. 
And  therefore,  we  venture  to  think,  she  must  have 
derived  not  a  little  amusement  from  thinking  of  the 


its  present  scattered  condition  the  race  is  incapable  of 
fulfilling  its  mission  as  a  race,  that  it  cannot  work  out 
the  social  or  religious  problems,  with  which  it  is  divinely 
fitted  to  deal,  without  some  organisation  as  a  body 
politic.  Now,  the  Scotch  philosopher,  in  his  clear  and 
hard  way,  would  say,  If  this  is  a  great  and  reason¬ 
able  idea— if  it  is  a  great  idea,  whether  it  is 
reasonable  or  not — Mordecai  must  be  regarded,  in 
accordance  with  tho  writer’s  intention,  as  a  great 
man,  or  a  man  who,  in  favourable  circumstances,  in  such 
circumstances  as  would  have  enabled  him  to  realise,  his 


bewilderment  she  has  caused  among  the  20,000  readers  idea,  would  have  achieved  his  potentiality  of  greatness.” 
of  ‘  Daniel  Deronda,’  some  of  whom  must  be  simple  The  intrinsic  worth  of  Mordecai’s  idea  has  to  bo  kept  in 
folk  who  read  her  as  a  social  duty,  by  giving  them  such  view  in  our  estimate  of  his  character.  George  Eliot 
a  nut  to  crack  as  the  wonderful  Jew  Mordecai.  Many  tells  us  that  every  great  reformer  has  been  laughed  at 
of  us  like  to  ask  what  a  novelist  means  by  a  character,  by  his  contemporaries  as  a  dreamer  of  dreams  ;  his  idea 
what  purpose  the  novelist  had  in  view  in  his  creation,  has  seemed  a  stumbling-block  or  a  folly  to  the  mass  fill 
and  the  question  has  often  been  asked,  and  has  caused  it  has  been  translated  into  reality ;  but  at  the  same 
much  perplexity,  whether  George  Eliot  means  Mordecai  to  time  she  is  bound  to  admit  that  there  have  been  fantastic 
be  taken  au  serieux^  as  a  great  man,  penetrated  by  great  dreamers,  and  tho  only  clue  that  we  have  as  to  the 
ideas,  who  might  have  done  great  work  in  the  world  if  category  in  which  she  wishes  Mordecai  to  be  placed  is 
circumstances  had  only  been  helpful  to  him,  or  only  an  the  worth  of  his  idea.  When  a  writer,  employing  a 
amiable,  self-deluding,  unworldly  “  dreamer  of  dreams.”  form  more  or  less  dramatic,  has  the  wisdom  not  to  in- 
Mrs.  Lynn  Linton’s  remarkable  hero  Joshua  Davidson  dicate  clearly  on  which  side  her  sympathies  lie,  there  is 
is  known  to  have  been  intended  as  a  study  of  what  no  end  to  surmise  and  discussion.  Perhaps  George 
Jesus  Christ  might  have  been  if  he  had  been  born  into  the  Eliot’s  purpose  was  to  draw  a  character  so  uncertainly 
western  world  in  these  latter  days.  Is  Mordecai  a  study  of  placed  between  the  crazed  fantastic  and  the  noble  cc- 
the  same  kind  ?  George  Eliot  has  shown  at  great  length  thusiast,  as  to  make  her  readers  doubt  with  which  they 
how  Mordecai  was  looked  upon  by  the  people  among  ought  to  class  him,  and,  thus  doubting,  obtain  a  lesson 
whom  his  lot  was  cast;  she  has  told  us  what  Sir  Hugo  Mai-  in  profound  wisdom  and  chanty.  Perhaps,  in  putting 
linger,  the  typical  man  of  the  world,  would  have  thought  this  intense  aspiration  for  national  unity  into  the  breast 
of  him,  and  how  he  appeared  to  Daniel  Deronda,  his  of  a  poor  and  pitiable  Jew,  her  purpose  was  to  hint 
sister  Mirah,  his  Jewish  employer,  and  his  club  of  work-  satirically  that  the  rich  and  comfortable  Jews  are 
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content  to  remain  dispersed  indefinitely.  Bat  there  is 
still  a  volume  of  *  Daniel  Deronda  ’  to  come,  and  we 
may  learn  something  further  of  Mordecai  from  that. 

THE  ART  OF  TWO  PROVINCES. 

L'Art  en  Alsace  et  Lorraine.  By  Ken6  Menard.  Librairie  do 
L’Art,  Paris. 

“Among  human  things,**  says  Victor  Hugo,  “and 
inasmuch  as  it  is  a  human  thing,  art  is  a  strange 
exception.  The  beauty  of  everything  here  below  lies 
in  the  power  of  reaching  perfection.  .  .  .  The  beauty 
of  art  lies  in  not  being  susceptible  of  improvement.” 
The  ideal,  he  'explains,  has  not  the  shifting  horizon  of 
progress.  “  Art,  taken  as  art,  and  in  itself,  goes  neither 
forwards  nor  backwards  ;**  there  is  “  onward  movement 
but  not  progress.**  By  this  he  means  that  the  great 
masterpieces  of  art  have  a  level,  and  that  art  itself  does 
not  proceed  like  science.  This  is  of  coarse  true.  Science 
advances,  and  the  laws  of  yesterday  are  useless  and  for- 
otten  save  to  those  who  are  carious  in  the  study  of  the 
istory  of  scientific  progression,  its  attempts  and  its 
failures,  but  in  the  growth  of  art  all  its  stages  are  in 
themselves  interesting.  Especially  interesting  is  it  to 
observe  how  in  different  communities  the  men  grow 
into  art,  if  Victor  Hugo  will  not  allow  us  to  say  that  the 
art  itself  is  capable  of  making  progress.  It  is  worth 
noting  how  the  boat  passes  along  the  shore,  and  it 
IS  not  surprising  if  the  voyager  sometimes  permits  his 
reason  to  be  puzzled,  and  rails  into  the  belief  that  the 
shore  is  moving  with  him.  So,  too,  it  is  of  importance 
to  observe  the  progress  which  a  people  or  a  country  makes 
into  the  art  region,  although  the  ideal  of  art  itself  move 
neither  backward  nor  forward.  “  You  may  recede  into 
ages,  you  do  not  recede  in  art.*’  M.  Rene  Menard’s 
book,  ‘Art  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine,’  which  is  now 
before  us,  is  valuable  if  only  as  an  illustration  of  this 
growth  of  a  community  into  art. 

M.  Menard’s  book,  however,  does  not  discuss  art 
as  a  whole,  with  its  many  divisions  and  subdivisions, 
but  deals  only  with  those  branches  of  art  uni¬ 
versal  which  are  commonly  called  the  fine  arts — 
painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture.  These  it  traces 
step  by  step  from  before  the  Romans  until  to-day. 
After  a  brief  description  of  the  early  state  of  Alsace 
and  Lorraine,  of  Roman  rule,  and  barbarian  triumph, 
it  branches  off  into  two  parts,  the  first  treating  of  the 
history  of  art  in  Alsace,  and  the  second  of  its  his¬ 
tory  in  Lorraine.  Alsatian  art  has  the  more  import¬ 
ance  during  the  Middle  Ages.  From  the  time  when  the 
monasteries  of  Alsace  received  into  their  shelter  so  much 
of  the  hurled-forth  art  of  Byzantium,  to  be  fostered  and 
flourish  therein,  giving  much  work  and  few  names,  until 
the  Renaissance,  Alsace  stands  first.  The  Hortus  delU 
darunif  glorious  example  of  miniature  work,  was  one  of 
the  world-possessions  which  this  period  gave — was,  alas  ! 
for  the  passage  of  war  has  destroyed  this  with  many 
another  precious  thing — and  the  Cathedral  of  Stras¬ 
bourg  testifies  to  its  greatness  with  glory  of  stained 
glass,  sculpture,  architecture,  and  monumental  statuary. 
The  Renaissance  gives  Martin  Schongauer,  Baldung 
Griin,  Gruninger,  Stimmer,  Etienne  do  Laulne,  Dietterlin 
to  Alsace ;  Ligier  Richier,  Mansvy  Gauvin,  Beatrici, 
Woeriot,  and  Fran9ois  and  Nicholas  Briot  to  Lorraine. 
After  this  Xiorraine  takes  the  lead.  Claude  Lorraine 
and  Jacques  Callot  are  decisive  names.  In  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  Alsace  gives  us  Philippe  Jacques  Louther- 
bourg,  who  won,  when  young,  high  praise  from  Diderot 
on  his  appearance  in  the  8ali>n  of  1765 — the  author  of 
“Lo  Neveu  de  Rameau”  rivalled  him  with  Nikolaas 
Berghem  and  Vernet — but  who  may  almost  be  regarded 
as  belonging  to  England,  seeing  that  ho  came  here  in 
1771,  and  lies  near  William  Hogarth,  in  Chiswick 
Churchyard.  “  Behold,”  said  Diderot,  “  a  young  artist 
who  begins  by  putting  himself,  for  the  truth  of  his 
animals,  for  the  beauty  of  his  sites  and  rural  scenes,  for 
the  freshness  of  his  mountains,  upon  a  line  with  old 
Berghem,  and  who  dares  to  struggle  for  strength  of 
pencil,  for  skill  of  natural  and  artificial  lights,  and  the 


other  qualities  of  the  painter,  with  the  terrible  Vernet.” 
In  London,  De  Loutherbourg  painted  scenes  for  the 
theatre  as  well  as  pictures,  opened  a  small  theatre  for 
scenic  effects,  was  made  a  Royal  Academician  in  1781, 
having  been  made  an  Associate  the  year  before,  and 
excited  the  admiration  of  the  rising  genius  of  Turner. 
Peter  Pindar  satirised  him  thus : — 

And,  Loutherbourg,  when  Heaven  so  wills 
To  make  brass  skies  and  golden  hills. 

With  marble  bullocks  in  glass  pastures  grazing. 

Thy  reputation  too  will  rise. 

And  people,  gaping  with  surprise. 

Cry  “  Monsieur  Loutherbourg  is  most  amazing !  ” 

But  Diderot  and  Turner  before  Dr.  Wolcott.  Both 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  are  rich  in  the  names  of  contem¬ 
porary  artists,  and  to  Alsace  is  the  distinction  of  the  at 
least  very  well  known  name  of  Gustave  Dore. 

The  accounts  of  the  various  cities  and  towns  of  Alsace 
and  Lorraine,  especially  of  the  most  important  of  each, 
Strasbourg  and  Metz,  are  very  well  done,  and  give  many 
important  and  curious  facts,  very  well  worthy  of  attention. 

In  speaking  of  Strasbourg  M.  Menard  tells  an  anec¬ 
dote,  interesting  as  showing  the  excess  to  which  the 
revolutionary  feeling  can  be  carried  in  France : — 

La  cathedrale  de  Strasbourg,  qui  n’a  jamais  6t6  achev^e,  a  subie  4 
diverses  4poques  de  nombreuses  mutilations.  Sous  la  Revolution  elle 
fut  transformee  en  un  Temple  de  la  Raison,  et  un  monument  en 
rochers,  symbolisant  la  Nature,  remplatja  I’ancien  autel. 

Une  proposition,  qui  circula  alors,  ne  tendait  -  a  rien  moins  qu’4 
abattre  la  fieche,  et  dans  la  fifevre  du  moment  on  ne  sait  ce  qui  serait 
arrive,  si  un  homme  d’esprit  (il  y  en  a  partout,  meme  dans  les  clubs) 
n’e4t  propose  de  la  coiffer  d’un  bonnet  de  la  Liberte.  La  peroraison 
merite  d’etre  rapportee.  ‘  C’est  le  seul  point,  sur  toute  la  Republique,* 
s’ecria-t-il,  ‘  oA  les  couleurs  nationales  peuvent  etreportees  aussi  haut 
vers  le  ciel,  protecteur  des  hommes  libres.  L’etranger  pent  les 
apercevoir  de  la  rive  opposee.  Puisse  cette  vue  etre  bientot  celle 
du  serpent  d’airain  centre  les  souflfrances  de  I’esclavage.’  Un 
tonnerre  d’applaudissements  prouva  a  I’ingenieux  orateur  qu’il  avait 
porte  juste,  et  un  bonnet  de  la  Liberte  en  fer-blanc  fut  hisse  au  haut 
du  clocher.  II  en  fut  retire  ensuite  pour  prendre  place  dans  les 
collections  de  la  ville,  oA  il  est  reste  jusqu’a  la  destruction  de  la 
bibliotheque  par  les  Allemands. 

M.  Menard’s  book  contains  a  vast  number  of  illustra¬ 
tions — engravings  and  etchings — representing  the  work 
of  almost  every  artist  mentioned,  and  making  the  volume 
in  every  way  a  most  valuable  one.  The  examples  of  the 
miniatures  of  the  lost  Hortus  deliciarum^  said  to  have 
come  from  the  hand  of  Herrade  de  Landsberg,  abbess 
of  Hohenbourgh,  and  of  the  genius  of  Hogarth’s  great 
rival  in  humour,  Callot,  are  especially  interesting,  and 
modern  art  is  exhaustively  illustrated.  Many  of  the 
etchings  are  very  good  ;  Lan9on’s  “  Battle  of  Nancy,” 
after  Delacroix,  is  a  little  harsh.  One  fault,  however,  we 
must  find.  The  many  allusions  to  the  barbaric  destruc¬ 
tion  of  objects  of  art  in  Strasburg  by  the  Germans  is  in 
bad  taste.  In  war,  unfortunately,  many  must  suffer,  and 
those  who  provoke  war  should  be  the  last  to  complain. 
Whether  M.  Menard  has  any  deep  political  meaning 
hidden  in  the  pages  of  his  volume  or  not,  we  will  not 
attempt  to  decide.  It  may  be  that,  in  painting  the 
artistic  glories  of  the  two  lost  provinces,  he  is  anxious 
to  show  to  France  and  Frenchmen  what  they  as  an 
artistic  country  and  race  have  lost,  in  the  hope,  it 
may  bo,  of  arousing,  or  rather  of  still  keeping  alight,  the 
fierce  fire  of  hostility  which  the  retention  of  these  two 
provinces  has  done  so  much  to  foster  between  “  our 
France  ”  and  the  descendants  of  those  who  worshipped 
the  same  gods  as  our  ancestors.  It  is  unfortunately 
true,  as  we  have  said,  that  here  and  there  in  this  volume 
are  to  bo  found  several  unpleasant  and  very  unfair 
allusions  to  the  Germans,  which  are  a  decided  blot  upon 
the  otherwise  very  considerable  merit  of  the  result. 
But  for  this,  M.  Menard’s  book  is  very  valuable 
and  very  delightful,  and  in  every  way  does  credit  to  its 
author  and  its  publisher.  It  is  one  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  books  on  art  that  literature  has  received  for  some 
time,  and  should  form  a  part  of  every  art  library. 
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MINOR  NOTICE. 


DRAMA. 


FRENCH  PLAYERS. 

MME.  TREBELLI-BETTINI. 

There  are  those  who  think  that  the  operatic  differs  so  far 
from  the  ordinary  stage  that  no  singer  ought  to  be  called,  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word,  an  actor.  Accomplished  comedians, 
both  of  this  and  of  the  last  generation,  have  been  heard  to  say, 
that  any  singer  of  moderate  intelligence  can  persuade  the 
public  he  is  a  fine  actor,  while  he  is  really  nothing  of  the  sort ; 
that  with  the  assistance  of  the  music  it  is  easy  enough  to  make 
such  imposing  gestures,  and  to  walk  the  stage  with  such  an 
imposing  air,  as  to  convince  the  spectators  that  they  are  wit¬ 
nessing  an  admirable  dramatic  performance,  while  in  fact  they 
are  looking  at  the  empty  movements  of  a  puppet.  No  doubt 
there  is  a  difference  between  operatic  and  ordinary  act¬ 
ing;  the  emotions  in  opera  are  expressed  more  slowly 
than  in  a  play ;  the  feeling  which  the  actor  exhibits  in  a  few 
fiery  words,  the  singer  is  often  compelled  to  spread  over  several 
bars  of  music;  and  this  difference,  it  would  seem,  is  not 
altogether  advantageous  to  the  singer.  If  from  the  fact  that 
the  singer’s  changes  of  expression  and  action  are  less  rapid  than 
the  player’s,  it  results  that  there  is  a  less  continuous  strain 
upon  his  resources,  it  follows  also  that  the  spectator  has 
fuller  opportunities  of  observing  any  defect  in  the  dramatic 
interpretation.  Considering  how  many  operas  there  are 
whicn  depend  as  much  upon  acting  as  upon  singing  for 
their  full  success,  and  how  many  singers  there  have  been 
who  have  owed  their  reputation  as  much  to  dramatic  as 
to  musical  force,  it  mignt  seem  idle  to  insist  upon  the 
fact  that  operatic  singers  may  lay  claim  to  the  highest  con¬ 
sideration  as  actors.  This,  however,  has  been  often  denied 
persons  of  some  authority  in  dramatic  matters,  and  it  has 
therefore  seemed  worth  while  to  say  these  few  words,  by  way 
of  preface  to  considering  the  performances  of  two  distinguished 
singers  from  a  purely  dramatic  point  of  view.  There  are  other 
operatic  singers  who  also  possess  great  dramatic  excellence, 
but  our  concern  is  with  French  players  only ;  and  it  will  hardly 


The  Reign  of  Louis  XL  By  P.  F.  Willett.  (Rivingtons.) 

— That  epoch  in  French  history  to  which  Louis  XI., 

Olivier  le  Daim,  Balue,  the  younger  Dunois,  Charles 

of  Burgundy,  Philippe  de  Commines,  belong  is  pro-  _ _  _ _ 

bably  known  to  a  large  number  of  people  chiefly  doubted  that  Mme.  Trebelli-Bettini  and  M.  Faure,  of  whom 

.  we  may  hope  to  speak  on  a  future  occasion,  are  the  finest 

French  representatives  of  lyrical  drama  who  are  now  beard  in 
London. 

Both  Mme.  Trebelli-Bettini  and  M.  Faure  have  carried  the 
faculty  of  impersonation  to  something  near  perfection.  Both 
have  the  power  of  marking  distinctly  every  character  they 
undertake,  with  but  little  assistance  from  the  art  of  disguise. 


through  the  medium  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  delightful 
*  Quentin  Durward.’  Others  may  have  read,  perhaps, 
the  ‘  Mary  of  Burgundy  *  of  the  once  very  popular 
G.  P.  R.  James,  and  some  may  be  acquainted  with 
French  so-called  historical  novels  bearing  upon  this 
period.  The  reign  of  Louis  XI.  is  one  of  the  most 


important  in  the  history  of  France,  and  it  is  highly  Mme.  Trebelli-Bettini’s  range  of  characters  is  necessarily  more 
necessary  that  the  student  should  know  something  limited  than  M.  Faure’s,  and  between  the  boy’s  parts  which 
more  about  it  than  is  to  be  obtained  from  the  study  of  the  usually  plays  there  is  a  kind  of  family  resemblance  which 

certainly  very  interesting  authorities  we  have  mentioned.  to  the  difficulty  of  giving,  a®  fbe  d^s,  to  ewh  one 

Commines,  of  course,  should  be  studied,  and  Olirier  de  *  individuality.  Mafto  Omim,  Siebel,  Urbimo,  Ar^e, 

1  nr  1  w  uo  are  every  one  shown  to  us  as  real  and  hving  persons,  whoso 

^  Dukes  diflerent  characters  are  indicated,  not  only  by  i&ilful  touches 

of  Burgundy,’  Sismondi,  and  Michelet.  “  But,  as  Mr.  of  detailed  execution,  but  by  some  intangible  quality  in_the 

Willert  observes  in  his  preface,  “these  books  may  not  ‘  — 

happen  to  be  easily  within  the  reach  of  the  schoolboy,  or 
even  of  the  undergraduate.”  It  is  for  these,  therefore, 
that  Mr.  Willert  has  written  this  short  history  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XI.,  which  “  attempts  to  give  a  connected. 


very  aspect  of  the  actress  as  she  comes  upon  the  stage.  The 
tenderness  and  poetry  of  a  boyish  love  have  never  been 
better  represented  than  in  Mme.  Trebelli-Bettini’s  Siebel; 
and  the  sentiment  is  well  relieved  by  the  gaiety  con¬ 
veyed  by  means  of  by-play,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
Kermesse  scene,  and  the  joyousness  expressed  in  the  garden 


...  _  1  X  1  'Ll  X*  11  X  i*  xi-  X  J  ji  Axcliucooo  BUCJio,  uuu  tut3  luvuuailuao  CA.uiCBai;u  *11  mo  uniucu 

a  clear,  and  a  tolerably  full  account  of  the  events  and  the  holy  Vater  breaks  the  evil  spell  laid  on 

nature  of  a  reign  which  left  France  a  consolidated  and  flowers.  The  actress’s  Urbano,  in  the  Hugnetiots,  is  asper- 
powerful  nation,  fully  prepared  for  the  part  she  was 
destined  to  play  in  the  great  struggle  of  the  next  cen¬ 
tury.”  Mr.  Willert  does,  on  the  whole,  succeed 


m 


giving  a  clear  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  period 
of  French  history  with  which  he  is  dealing.  But  his 
work  is  not  a  very  interesting  one,  is  rather  dry,  not 
so  much  in  form — where  conciseness  is,  of  course, 
necessary — as  in  general  effect.  We  must  decidedly 


feet  a  representation  of  the  purely  gay  and  somewhat  mischie¬ 
vous  side  of  boyhood  as  her  Siebel  in  Faust  is  of  its  more  im¬ 
passioned  aspect.  There  is  a  careless  merriment  in  every  ges¬ 
ture,  every  look  of  the  brilliant  page,  who,  with  all  his  laughing 
impudence,  preserves  from  first  to  last  the  courtly  gentleness 
that  should  oelong  to  a  queen’s  attendant.  Maffio  Orsini,  in 
Zucrezta  Borgia,  is  so  like  in  character  to  Urbano  that  it  is 
difficult  to  define  the  difference  between  the  two  persons  indi- 
-  ,  .  ,  ,  cated  by  the  actress.  But  a  difference  is  undoubtedly  shown, 

object  to  spelling  so  many  French  names  in  an  arbitrary  and  it  consists,  perhaps,  in  the  greater  freedom  which  Orsini’s 
English  form.  Louis  is  quite  as  well  known  in  England  position  gives  him.  Arsace,  again,  in  Semtramide,  is  apart  from 

all  of  these  characters.  To  him  are  given  the  fire  of  a  young 
warrior  flushed  with  triumph,  the  dignity  of  a  prince  loaded 
with  honours.  And  here  there  is  a  tragic  element  that  is 
not  found  in  the  other  characters  we  have  spoken  of. 
The  amazement,  the  shame,  the  love,  full  of  pity  and 
forgiveness,  which  sucjceed  each  other  or  meet  together 
in  Arsace’s  mind  during  the  great  scene  with  Semiramide, 
are  rendered  by  the  actress  with  the  utmost  force ;  and 
the  defiance  of  the  villainous  Assur,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
opera,  raises  the  emotions  of  suspicion  and  hatred  to  grandeur. 
Cherubino  is  considered,  from  a  dramatic  point  of  view,  one  of 
Mme.  Trebelli-Bettini’s  finest  assumptions.  A  singular  charm 
is  given  to  the  petulant  tricks  of  the  spoilt  boy ;  and  the 
awkwardness  witn  which  he  wears  his  woman’s  disguise  i 
ndi  cated  with  a  wonderfully  light  and  truthful  touch 


as  Lewis.  “As  to  proper  names,”  says  Mr.  Willert, 
“  where  there  is  a  received  English  form  I  have  em¬ 
ployed  it ;  where  there  is  not  I  have  preferred  that  used 
in  the  language  spoken  by  the  natives.”  Would  Mr. 
Willert  propose  to  seek  some  form  in  Russia  or  Grim 
Tartary  ?  We  must  also  object  to  calling  Charles  le 
T^meraire  Charles  the  Rash,  “  because  T6m6raire  means 
rash.”  Charles  the  Bold  is  the  name  by  which  the  then 
Burgundian  ruler  is  always  known,  and  nothing  much 
IS  gained  by  departing  from  the  usual  custom.  An  index 
would  have  added  to  the  value  of  the  book. 
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Mme.  Trebelli-Bettini  is  no  less  successful  when  she  bos  to 
play  women’s  parts.  Her  Azucena  in  the  Trovatore  has  long 
Deen  noted  for  its  wild  and  penetrating  pathos  ;  and  this 
season  her  performance  of  Zerlina  in  Don  Oiomnni  was  the 
perfection  of  rustic  coquetry. 


VAKIORUM  NOTES. 


There  is  very  little  foundation  for  the  secret  ”  told  the 
other  day  about  the  formation  of  a  separate  Radical  party, 
having  its  own  organisation,  and  being  inclined  to  take  its 
own  course,  without  reference  or  deference  to  the  opinion  or 
judgment  of  noble  lords  and  right  hon.  gentlemen  on  the  front 
Opposition  bench.”  When  Mr.  Gladstone  retired  from  the 
leadership  of  the  Liberal  party,  we  suggested  whether,  without 
forming  a  separately  organised  party,  it  would  not  be  possible 
for  advanced  Liberals  to  act  more  in  concert,  and  arrange 
among  themselves  for  the  thorough  discussion  in  the  House  of 
measures  which  the  moderate  leaders  were  not  prepared  to 
take  up.  Some  such  concert  would  seem  to  have  been  esta¬ 
blished.  But  the  members  who  have  come  to  a  common  under¬ 
standing  have  no  intention  at  present  of  organising  themselves 
into  a  distinct  section  like  the  Home  Rule  Party. 


After  a  considerable  period  of  indecision,  the  staff  of  the 
EchOf  which  is  now  the  property  of  Mr.  Passmore  Edwards, 
has  taken  a  more  fixed  shape.  Mr.  George  Barnett  Smith, 
who  has  for  several  years  been  connected  with  the  paper,  is  the 
new  editor.  Miss  Cobbe,  who  bad  ceased  to  contribute  when 
the  property  changed  hands,  is  again  on  the  staff ;  and  Mr. 
Arthur  Arnold  also  revisits  the  columns  of  the  Echo  as  an 
occasional  contributor. 


The  proprietors  of  V Art  have  founded  a  grand  prLv  at 
I'lorence  open  to  painters,  sculptors,  architects,  and  engravers 
of  all  nations.  The  hrst  laureate  in  this  competition,  which 
has  just  been  decided,  is  M.  Albert  Lefeuvre,  a  young  sculptor. 
V Art  is  being  conducted  with  great  enterprise,  and  is  rapidly 
taking  the  first  place  among  artistic  periodicals  all  over  Europe. 
No  other  journal  approaches  it  in  the  luxurious  scale  on  which 
it  is  conceived.  It  aims  at  not  merely  describing  but  illus¬ 
trating  the  progress  of  Art  in  all  countries.  For  example, 
since  the  opening  of  the  Salon  and  our  own  Academy  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  it  has  presented  its  readers  with  engravings  and  woodcuts 
of  all  the  principal  works.  It  even,  as  in  the  case  of  this  prize 
which  it  has  established  at  Florence,  aspires  to  give  substantial 
encouragement  to  Art.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  its 
scale  is  not  pitched  too  high ;  but  it  is  a  most  interesting  ex¬ 
periment,  and  will  render  great  service  to  Art  if  it  succeeds. 


The  new  editor  of  the  Scotsmanf  who  fills  the  place  made 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Alexander  Russel,  is  Professor 
Robert  Wallace,  Minister  of  Old  Grey  friars  in  Edinburgh, 
and  Professor  of  Church  History  in  the  Edinburgh  University. 
Professor  Wallace,  it  is  understood,  will  resign  his  ministry 
and  his  chair  in  the  University  in  order  to  devote  himself  to 
his  editorial  duties.  He  is  a  thoughtful,  studious  man,  and  as 
a  minister  was  remarkable  for  somewhat  bold  opinions  in 
.theology.  Whether  he  is  exactly  the  sort  of  man  suitable  to 
follow  Mr.  Russel  is  yet  to  be  seen  ;  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
find  a  man  particularly  like  Mr.  Russel  anywhere.  The  Scots^ 
many  however,  is  somewhat  in  the  position  of  one  of  our  best 
ministerial  departments :  it  has  permanent  officials  ”  who  can 
carry  it  on  with  entire  success  during  any  period  of  transition 
as  regards  its  chiefs. 


In  the  novel  of  *  The  Collegians,’  known  to  most  people,  we 
fear,  only  through  the  Colleen  BawUy  there  is  a  striking  scene  in 
which  an  old  dying  huntsman  is  invited  by  his  master  and  his 
master’s  sporting  friends  to  give  one  fox-hunting  cry  before  he 
dies.  A  will  case  now  causing  some  talk  supplies  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  same  kind  of  enthusiasm  differently  applied — that  of 
a  devoted  sportsman  who  leaves  money  to  his  huntsman  on 
condition  that  the  latter  shall  have  a  tally-ho  shouted  over  his 
grave.  The  eccentric  lover  of  field  sports  also,  indeed,  stipu¬ 
lated  that  he  should  be  buried  near  his  favourite  horse  and  his 


favourite  cow,  we  believe,  and  in  a  perfect  cemetery  where  re-  -- 
pose  the  bones  of  all  the  various  dumb  animals  whom  he  had 
loved  and  lost.  The  jovial  personage  famed  in  Irish  song, 
claimed  to  be  buried  with  a  jug  of  punch  at  my  head  and 
feet.”  A  distinguished  lady  was  lately  buried,  at  her  own  re¬ 
quest,  near  her  favourite  horse.  We  could  wish  that  the  ^ 
opponents  of  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan’s  Burials  Bill  did  not  know 
of  this  recent  case.  They  are  sure  to  agitate  themselves  terribly  ' 
about  the  possibility  of  profane  old  sportsmen  having  the 
tally-ho  screamed  over  their  coffin  as  their  only  burial  service. 
Luckily,  however,  for  the  peace  of  all  of  us,  the  fox-hunters  are 
mostly  to  be  found  among  the  ranks  of  the  Tory  squires,  who 
are  little  given  to  originality  of  any  kind  in  life  or  death. 


Owing  to  the  plan,  recently  often  brought  forward,  but  per¬ 
sistently  opposed  by  the  Magyars,  of  annexing  Bosnia  to  the 
Austrian  dominions,  the  race-statistics  of  Hungary  acquire  at 
this  moment  a  peculiar  importance.  Among  the  fifteen  and  a- 
half  millions  of  inhabitants  of  Hungary,  there  are,  according  to 
a  computation  published  in  1869, 5,553,000  Magyars ;  4,746,000 
Slavonians  of  different  descriptions,  such  as  Slovaks,  Croats, 
Serbs,  and  so  forth ;  2,673,000  Roumans,  or  Wallachs ; 
1,780,000  Germans ;  553,700  Jews ;  and  199,000  men  of 
Alhanese,  Greek,  Armenian,  Gipsy,  and  other  descent.  The 
Magyars  are  consequently  in  a  majority  as  regards  the 
Slavonians.  They  have  the  further  advantage  of  being  located 
in  the  centre  of  the  country;  of  possessing  a  developed 
language  for  literary  purposes,  and  of  being  politically  the 
predominant  race,  through  historical  tradition  and  great 
governing  capacity.  The  German  population  in  Hungary,  ex¬ 
cepting  some  of  the  Saxons  of  Transylvania,  generally  keep  to 
the  Magyars.  In  an  absolute  numerical  sense,  the  Magyars  are 
far  from  constituting  a  majority.  The  other  races,  however, 
also  are  each  in  a  minority ;  a  minority,  moreover,  which  in 
most  cases  falls  far  below  the  Magyar  number.  At  the  same 
time,  the  addition  of  a  further  Slavonian  element  would  disturb 
a  balance  which  is  already  in  a  somewhat  delicate  state,  and 
would  no  doubt  lead  to  new  race- struggles,  involving  also  the 
populations  north  of  the  Danube  in  bloodshed  and  horrors. 


The  Daily  News  of  Wednesday  published  a  letter,  relative  to 
the  sick  and  wounded  in  the  East,  from  Miss  E.  M.  Pearson 
and  Miss  MacLaughlin.  These  two  ladies,  who  are  justly 
distinguished  for  the  services  they  rendered  under  the  Red 
Cross  to  the  sick  and  wounded  during  the  Franco-Prussian 
war,  start  on  Tuesday  next  for  Belgrade,  to  give  all  possible 
assistance  to  the  many  sufferers  from  the  war  in  the  East. 
Assistance  of  money  and  stores  is,  however,  of  course  much 
needed,  and  these,  we  trust,  will  not  be  found  wanting  in 
England.  English  generosity  should  be  able  to  afford  100/. 
or  150/.  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  wounded  in 
a  war  where  our  own  interest  is  so  much  concerned, 
and  such  a  sum  would  be  sufficient,  in  the  words  of  the 
appeal,  “  to  start  such  an  ambulance  as  would  greatly  relieve 
the  present  distress  and  do  honour  to  England.”  The  two 
ladies  who  have  thus  given  their  services  freely  as  trained 
nurses  to  the  Archbishop  Michael  of  Belgrade,  have  done  good 
service,  the  high  estimation  of  which  is  attested  by  the  many 
foreign  decorations  they  have  received ;  and  we  trust  they  will 
not  lack  support  in  this  good  cause.  Any  contributions  of 
money  and  stores,  which  will  be  applied  “  for  all  alike,  irre¬ 
spective  of  nationality  and  creed,”  may  be  sent  up  to  Monday 
evening  to  82,  South  Hill  Park,  Hampstead ;  after  that  to  Mr. 
Lewis  Farley,  12,  Great  Winchester  Street,  E.C. 


Mr.  Mortimer  Collins,  whose  death  was  announced  last  week^ 
was  for  many  years  a  writer.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
novels — ‘  Sweet  Ann  Page,’  ‘  The  Vivien  Romance,’  and  others  j 
and  of  poems — ‘^The  Inn  of  Strange  Meetings,”  &c.  His.^it^  \ 
literary  merits  were  not  high  in  either  prose  or  poetry.  Of 
the  latter,  however,  a  very  pretty  specimen  is  to  be  found 
one  of  his  works,  beginning : — 


I  said,  my  own  Glycerium, 

The  pulses  of  the  woods  were  dumb, 
I  knew  that  you  would  surely  come. 


We  have  received  a  very  clear  and  sensible  letter  from  Mr. 
W.  J.  Stillman,  referring  to  some  comments  of  ours,  a  little  time 
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ago,  on  his  letter  aboat  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Nation.  Mr.  Stillman  says, 
i*  Your  notice  of  a  brief  note  of  mine,  in  the  Natum  of  New 
York,  calls  for  a  word  of  explanation,  perhaps  qualification, 
ns  the  note  was  intended  only  for  American  circulation,  and 
applies  to  the  original  South  Kensington  system,  and  its  im« 
7naterial  modification  into  Boston  U.S.A.  1  have  had  occasion 
to  pay  my  attention  to  South  Kensington ;  it  has  been  taken  in 
charge  of  by  that  able  and  sound  draughtsman,  Mr.  Poynter, 
who  will,  if  anyone  in  England  can,  reform  it,  and  make  it  a 
school  of  drawing,  not  of  lace-work  and  imitation  of  textures.” 
Mr.  Stillman  urges  with  fairness  the  right,  on  the  part  of  an 
art  critic,  to  a  certain  absoluteness  ”  of  language.  But  both 
sides  to  any  question  are  a  little  inclined  to  dogmatise,  especially 
on  the  question  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  which  we 
think  Mr.  Ruskin  described  as  a  place  that  teaches  wise  folk 
nothing,  but  fools  everywhere  worse  than  nothing. 

When  an  inquiry  is  made,  in  Julius  Casar^  as  to  the  hour  by 
the  clock,  we  feel  that  a  decided  anachronism  has  been  com¬ 
mitted  in  placing  such  killers  of  time  in  Ancient  Rome.  In  the 
present  day  this  would  be  stoutly  defended  as  an  archaism,  a  see¬ 
ing  of  classic  times  from  a  mediaeval  point  of  view,  and  the 
strength  of  schools  would  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject.  For 
ourselves  we  only  hope  that  the  clock  kept  right  time,  in  which 
case  it  could  scarcely  resemble  the  gigantic  clock  which  adorns 
the  advertising  offices  of  the  Daily  Netos,  in  Fleet  Street,  and 
which  seems  to  have  but  the  vaguest  notion  of  what  the  con¬ 
ventional  duties  of  a  well-conducted  clock  are  supposed  to  be. 
Thrust  out  before  the  world  in  so  prominent  a  position  it 
seems  to  consider,  with  Festus  Bailey,  that  we  count  time  by 
heart-throbs,  not  by  figures  on  a  dial,”  or  by  some  other  means 
quite  independent  of  its  own  action,  which  may  therefore  be 
as  irregular  and  artistic  as  possible.  If  all  the  nervous 
alarm  which  this  clock  has  been  the  cause  of  by  show¬ 
ing  startled  folk  hurrying  to  appointments  that  they  are 
far  too  late  when  they  are  really  much  too  early,  and  thereby 
giving  them  a  shock  which  no  after  study  of  better-governed 
time-tellers  will  ever  remove,  were  known  j  if  all  the  false 
hope  it  has  equally  raised  by  being  slow  could  be  made  public ; 
if  the  whole  tale  of  sorrow,  disappointment,  and  despair  which 
this  evil-hearted  clock  has  caused  were  given  to  the  world,  we 
feel  sure  that  no  steps  whatever  w'ould  be  taken  to  set  the 
matter  right. 

Mr.  E.  Fitzgerald,  author  of  the  well-known  translation  of 
the  *  Rubaiyat  *  of  Omar  Khayyam,  has  just  published  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  *  Agamemnon  *  of  .^schylus. 

The  Benchers  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  have  followed  the  example 
of  their  brothers  of  the  Temple  in  opening  their  little  garden 
to  the  children  of  the  neighbourhood.  We  wish  that  the  large 
square  itself  could  be  thrown  open  to  the  public,  but  perhaps 
the  dwellers  in  chambers  there  would  not  sympathise. 

On  September  8,  the  Hungarian  Archaeological  Society  will 
hold  a  meeting  at  Pesth,  when  a  great  exhibition,  connected 
with  archaeology,  will  take  place.  Foremost  among  those  that 
organise  it,  stands  Franz  Pulszky,  in  1848  a  prominent  political 
leader,  who  lived  for  many  years  a.s  an  exile  in  this  country 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  Hungarian  Revolution,  and  who  is 
now  Director-General  of  all  the  Museums  of  Hungary. 

An  amusing  event  is  said  to  have  occurred  in  one  of  the 
recent  Parliamentary  reports  of  a  leading  Daily.”  It  is  of 
course  known  that  reporters  take  their  work  in  turns,  and,  as  a 
rule,  the  reporter,  on  leaving,  writes  on  his  copy  the  name  of 
the  reporter  who  follows  him,  as  thus : —  “  Brown  follows  J  ones.” 
This  is  of  course  merely  a  matter  of  reference,  and  in  nowise 
intended  for  publication ;  but  in  the  case  referred  to,  the 
report  of  a  grave  and  important  sp?ech  was  followed  by  the 
announcement,  wholly  unimportant  to  the  world  at  large,  that 
Brown  follows  Jones.” 

In  the  Daily  News  summary,  a  little  time  ago,  Mr.  Newde- 
gate’s  remark  that  he  always  called  a  spade  a  spade,  was 
rendered  that  he  always  called  a  speech  a  speech.”  This  is 
very  amusing,  and  reminds  us  of  a  still  more  amusing  mistake 
in  the  same  way  which  occurred  in  the  prospectus  of  the  PM 


Mall  Gazette.  The  Pall  MaU  desired  boldly  to  announce  its 
intention  of  always  calling  a  spade  a  spade,  but  the  printer 
saddled  it  with  a  determination  always  to  call  a  spade  a 
spape.” 

A  correspondent  from  Toronto  appears  to  have  been  very 
much  interested  in  a  paragraph  which  appeared  in  our  columns 
some  little  time  ago,  referring  to  the  establishment  of  a  great 
African  company  on  the  model  of  the  old  East  India  Company. 
Our  correspondent  informs  us  that  for  some  months  previous  to 
reading  this  in  our  pages  he  and  some  two  or  three  friends  of 
his  had  been  very  anxious  to  carry  out  some  such  scheme,  and 
had  intended  to  write  to  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  and  the  Royal 
Geog^phical  Society  about  it.  He  adds : — I  am  convinced 
that  steps  ought  to  he  taken  at  once  to  open  up  that  splendid 
country  in  the  direction  of  Lieutenant  Cameron’s  explorations, 
where,  in  the  healthy  and  fertile  parts  of  Africa,  a  grand  field 
for  emigration  is  to  be  found.”  The  movement  is  likely  to  be 
one  that  will  meet  with  sympathy,  and  the  more  supporters  it 
receives  in  all  parts  of  the  world  the  better  for  the  scheme  and 
for  the  supporters  if  this  new  “John  Company”  prove  a 
success. 

A  monument  has  been  raised  at  Munich  in  honour  of  Mass- 
mann,  one  of  the  founders  of  German  gymnastics,  and  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  expounder  of  Old  German  literature.  In  the  war 
against  N  apoleon  I.,  he  had  taken  part  as  a  volunteer  rifieman. 
As  a  disciple  of  Jahn,  he  was  for  a  time  at  the  head  of  those 
societies  for  bodily  exercise,  in  which  the  idea  of  German 
nationality  was  also  promoted.  He  published  critical  editions 
of  Gothic,  Old  High  German,  and  Middle  High  German  manu¬ 
scripts,  and  wrote  some  valuable  treatises  on  kindred  national 
subjects.  The  unveiling  of  his  monument  at  Munich  was  cele¬ 
brated,  a  few  days  since,  by  gymnastics,  speeches,  and  songs. 

At  Jena  a  monument  will  be  erected  in  remembrance  of  the 
foundation  of  the  “Burschenschaft,”  or  Students’  League,  which, 
after  the  successful  ejection  of  Napoleonic  rule,  was  destined  to 
promote  the  cause  of  national  union  and  freedom.  Thousands 
of  members  of  the  Burschenschnft  were,  during  the  epoch  of 
reaction,  subjected  to  judicial  procedures  on  account  of  that 
“  treasonable  ”  tendency.  Many  of  them  lingered  for  years  in 
prison,  or  became  exiles.  The  very  symbol  of  German  union, 
which  the  Burschenschafter  wore — the  black- red-gold  ribbon, 
whose  colours,  in  1848,  became  the  national  standard — was  at 
that  time  prohibited  by  the  various  dynasties.  The  monument 
at  Jena,  the  execution  of  which  is  entrusted  to  Professor 
Donndorf,  at  Dresden,  is  to  consist  of  a  statue  representing  a 
student  in  the  characteristic  Burschenschaft  garb,  with  the 
Wartburg  banner  in  his  hand.  On  the  Wartburg,  famous  by 
Luther’s  stay,  the  different  branches  of  the  Students’  League 
met  for  a  great  festival  on  October  18, 1817,  the  anniversary  of 
the  battle  of  Leipzig ;  and  in  October  1877  the  monument 
is  to  be  unveiled.  On  its  pedestal,  medallions  will  be  inserted, 
with  the  portraits  of  Riemann,  Horn,  and  Scheidler,  the 
three  founders  of  a  League  whose  aspirations  once  kept  all  the 
chancelleries  of  Germany  in  a  state  of  agitated  fear,  and 
whose  doings  were  secretly  countenanced  by  many  leading 
patriots. 

The  last  number  of  the  New  York  Nation  gives  an  interest¬ 
ing  account  of  Wagner  and  Music  of  the  Future  enthusiasm. 
“A  writer  in  a  late  number  of  the  Deutsche  Rtmdschau  gives 
a  critical  notice  of  this  last  performance.  The  difference  in 
the  judgments  passed  by  two  friends,  who  were  present  with 
him,  aptly  illustrates  the  division  of  opinion  with  which  this 
opera  is  doubtless  still  to  be  received.  He  has  an  old  and  a 
young  friend.  The  one  affirms  that  a  thing  to  be  enjoyable 
must  be  seasoned  with  age ;  the  other  holds  just  the  contrary — 
the  fresher  a  thing  is  the  better.  A  picture  for  the  old  friend 
must  bear  the  *  beautifying  rust  of  ages.’  As  for  the  young 
man,  the  newest  varnish  on  a  picture  doesn’t  trouble  him,  and 
a  musical  score  with  the  writing-sand  still  sticking  to  it  suits 
him  precisely.  Seated  between  such  a  pair  of  extremes,  our 
critic  heard  <  Tristan.’  When  the  curtain  fell,  the  young 
friend  (who  had  evidently  'seen  Naples’  and  was  ready 
to  '  die  ’)  cried,  ‘  The  world  has  no  delights  beyond 
this.’  But  the  old  friend  gasped  out,  in  a  tone  of 
exhaustion,  '  One  more  such  night  and  I  shall  sink  into 
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the  grave.*  The  critic  gives  his  own  opinion  as  follows :  — 
‘  The  power  of  improvisation  displayed  in  the  work  is  not  un¬ 
mixed  with  elements  of  sonmambulism.  It  walks  with  a 
ghostly  sure-footedness  straight  away  over  the  ridge-poles  of 
all  our  previously-erected  dramatic  knowledge.  It  joins  in  a 
revel  in  which  every  nerve  holds  carnival ;  it  takes  delight  in 
sounds  that  betoken  a  feverish  fancy ;  and,  losing  in  the  flood 
of  caprice  all  connexion  with  tonic  **  and  “  dominant/’  it  yet 
makes  the  shore  with  certainty  that  is  astounding.  .  .  .  And 
when  Isolde,  in  the  second  act,  awaits  her  lover,  when  the 
orchestra  starts  a  thousand  throbbings,  and  every  love-flbre 
becomes  a  tingling  sound,  then  I  am  no  longer  the  man  I  have 
been  all  the  year,  a  moral,  logically  definable  being;  bin 
Wagnerianer  I  ”  ’  ” 


T  ONDON  AND  COUNTY  BANKING  COMPANl.— 

J-J  Bstabllshed  in  1886,  and  incorporated  in  1874,  under  “The  Oompanlea 
Act,  1862.”  .  _ 


SUBSCRIBKD  CAPrrAi/-£3,750,000,  in  75,000  Shares  of  £50  each. 
REPORT  adopted  at  the  Half-yearly  General  Meeting,  Angiist  3,  1876. 
WILLIAM  HENRY  STONE,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  Manuhcripts. 
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QUEEN’S  COLLEGES,  IRELAND.— The  Professorship 

of  Jurisprudence  and  Political  Economy  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Galway, 


H  of  Jurisprudence  and  Political  Economy  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Galway, 
being  now  Vacant,  Candidates  for  that  office  are  requested  to  forward  their 
Testimonials  to  the  Under  Secretarj-,  Dublin  Castle,  on  or  before  the  28th 
August,  instant,  in  order  that  the  same  may  be  submitted  to  his  Grace  the 
Lord  Lieutenant. 

The  Candidate  who  may  be  elected  for  the  above  Professorship  will  have  to 
enter  upon  his  duties  at  once. 

Dublin  Castle,  August  1876. 


BEAT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY. 


LONDON  TO  EDINBURGH  IN  NINE  HOURS. 
LONDON  TO  GLASGOW  IN  TEN  HOURS  TWENTY  MINUTES. 


The  EAST  COAST  EXPRESS  SERVICE  from  LONDON  to  SCOTLAND  will 
be  continued  until  further  notice,  viz. « 


1,  2,  8. 

1  81  2. 

1,  2,  3. 

1,  2,  3. 

1,  2,  3. 

1,  2,  3. 

A.M. 

A.M. 

A.M. 

P.M. 

P.M. 

P.M. 

.5.15.. 

..10.  0.. 

..10.35.. 

..8.  0.. 

..8.30... 

.9.  0 

,.3.80.. 

..  7.  0.. 

..  8.45.. 

..5.40.. 

..6.  0... 

.7.45 

.6.25... 

.  8.20.., 

..10.20.. 

..  —  .. 

..7.65... 

.9.18 

„  ’ - - -  ......  W.'S..  •  .  ,  .  v.-avr.  •  •  .u. 

Olasoow,  . . 5.25....  8.20. ...10.20....  —  ... .7.55. .. .9.18 

•Will  run  up  to  Fiudat,  11th  August  inclusive,  Saturdays  and  Sundays 
excepted. 

Onlinary  and  Tourist  Tickets  are  available  by  these  Trains. 

Bleeping  Accommodation  is  provided  in  the  Night  Trains. 

iri  ^  T  ,  HENRY  OAKLEY, 

King^s  Cross,  July  1876.  General  Manager. 


(^REAT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY.— CHEAP  EXCUR- 

SION  to  EDINBURGH  and  GLASGOW,  on  Frihav.  Amnax  iftfh 


SION  to  EDINBURGH  and  GLASGOW,  on  Friday,  August  18th. 

Ki.no’s  Cross,  dep . 8  0  a.m. 

EniNBUROH,  arrive .  9  0  p.m. 

Glasgow  „  . 11.0  p.m. 

Returning  from  Scotland  on  Frl<lay,  August  25. 

FMea  to  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  and  Back  from  King’s  Cross,  30j.,  Covered 
camagea ;  and  from  Moorgate  Street  and  Victoria,  80i.  6d. 

Excursion  for  London  will  leave  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
on  FRIDAY,  August  11. 

Booking 

HENRY  OAKLEY, 

King  B Cron,  August  18i6.  General  Manager. 


Tlie  Directors,  in  placing  before  the  Proprietors  the  Balanc^h^t  of  the 
Bank  for  the  Half-year  ended  80th  June  last,  have  to 'r^rt  that,  i^r 
paying  interest  to  Customers  and  all  charges,  allowing  for 
provision  for  Bad  and  Doubtful  Debts,  the  Net  Profits  amouiit  to  £130,988  3s.  9d. 
This  sum,  added  to  £14,730  184.  6d.  brought  forward  from  the  last  account,  pro¬ 
duces  a  total  of  £145,719  24.  8(f. 

They  have  declared  an  Interim  Dividend  for  the  half-year  at  ^e  rate  of 
16  per  cent,  per  annum,  which  will  absorb  £120,000,  leaving  a  Balance  of 
£25,719  24. 3'f.  to  bo  carried  forward  to  Profit  and  Loss  New  Account. 

They  have  to  announce  the  retirement  from  the  Direction,  in  April  last,  of 
their  much-valued  colleague,  Mr.  William  Champion  Jones,  ■^o 
a  seat  at  the  Board  for  25  years,  and  had  during  the  larger  portion  of  that  tme 
filled  the  position  of  Deputy-Chairman.  They  regret  to  state  his  decease  toOK 
place  on  13th  July  last. 

They  have  the  pleasure  to  report  that  they  have  appoin^  Mr.  John  James 
Cater  (of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  J.  W.  Cater,  Sons  &  Co.,  of  Mmcmg  Lane)  a 
Director  of  the  Bank  in  the  place  of  Mr.  W.  Champion  Jones. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  the  Directors  have  to  report  the  decease,  on  14th  My, 
of  Mr.  Whitbread  Thomson,  lately  one  of  the  Joint  General  Managers,  and  a 
highly  esteemed  officer  of  the  Bank. 

The  Dividend,  £1  124.  per  Share,  free  of  Income  Tax,  wiU  be  payable  at  the 
Head  Office,  or  at  any  of  the  Branches  on  or  after  Monday,  14th  instant. 


BALANCE  SHEET 

Op  the  London  and  County  Banking  Company,  June  30,  1876. 
»  £  s.  d.  £ 


Dr. 

To  Capital  paid  up  . 

Instalments  unpaid  on  New  Shares  . . 


£  4.  d. 

..  1,600,000  0  0 

30  0  0 


Reserve  Fund . 

Instalments  unpaid  on  New  Shares.. 


Amount  due  by  the  Bank  for  Customers’ 

Balances,  Ac . 

Liabilities  on  Acceptances,  covered  by 
Securities  . 


Profit  and  Loss  Balance  brought  from  last 

Account  . . 

Gross  Profit  for  the  Half-year,  after  making 


700,000 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

21,601,689 

11 

0 

2,380,259 

0 

10 

14,730 

18 

6 

378,474 

7 

6 

1,499,970  0  0 
699,985  0  0 


28,881,948  11  10 


393,205  5  11 
£26,475,108  17  9 


“PkEATH. — Hanham. — At  Marine  Parade,  Brighton,  Edith 

-i-x  Mary,  most  dearly-i  elovcd  wife  of  Thos.  B.  Hanham,  of  Manston  House, 


Dorset,  relict  of  Major  John  Swinburne,  18th  Royal  Irish,  and  third  daughter 
of  the  late  Edward  Casticman,  Chettle,  Dorset.  July  30. 


^^HE  SUNDAY  SOCIETY,  to  obtain  the  Opening  of 

-X-  Museums,  Art-Galleries,  Ubraries,  Aquariums,  and  Gardens,  on  Sundays. 
ANNIVERSARY  SERMON,  by  Rev.  STOPPORD  A.  BROOKE,  M.A.,  at 
Bedford  Chapel,  Bloomsbury,  TO-MORROW  (Sunday)  MORNING,  at  Eleven. 

MARK  H.  JUDGE, 

1  Adam  Street,  Adelphi,  W.C.  Honorary  Secretary. 


By  Cash  on  hand  at  Head  Office  and  Branches, 

and  with  Bank  of  England  ..  ..  2,649,064  13  4 

Cash  placed  at  Call  and  at  Notice  covered 

by  Securities .  2,458,298  0  9  , 

—  ■  ■  5,107,362  14  1 

Government  and  Guaranteed  Stocks  ..  2,646,631  16  9 

Other  Stocks  and  Securities .  82,375  3  6 

-  2,729,007  0  2 

Discounted  Bills  and  Advances  to  Customers 

in  Town  and  Country  .  15,680,572  7  7 

Liabilities  of  Customers  for  Drafts  accepted 
by  the  Bank  (as  per  Contra)  . .  . .  2,380,269  0  10 

-  17,960,831  8  5 

Freehold  Premises  in  Lombard  Street  and 
Nicholas  Lane,  Freehold  and  Leasehold 
Property  at  the  Branches,  with  Fixtures 

and  Fittings .  459,891  3  3 

Interest  paid  to  Customers .  90,790  7  3 

Salaries  and  all  other  expenses  at  Head  Office 
and  Branches,  including  Income-tax  on 

Profits  and  Claries .  127,226  4  7 


£26,475,108  17  9 


Dr.  Profit  and  Loss  Account.  £  s.  d. 

To  Interest  paid  to  Customers,  as  above  . »•  . .  90,790  7  3 

Expenses,  as  above .  127,226  4  7 

Rebate  on  Bills  not  due,  carried  to  New  Account  . .  . .  29,469  11  10 

Dividend  of  8  per  cent,  for  half-year  .  120,000  0  0 

Balance  carried  forward  .  25,719  2  8 


£393,205  5  11 


By  Balance  brought  forward  from  last  Account .  14,730  18  6 

Gross  Profit  for  the  half-year,  after  making  provision  for  Bad 
and  Doubtful  Debts .  378,474  7  5 


£393,205  5  11 


We,  the  undersigned,  have  examined  the  foregoing  Balance  Sheet,  and  have 
found  the  same  to  be  correct. 


London  and  County  Bank : 
July  27,  1876. 


(Signed) 

WILLIAM  NORMAN,  1 
RICHARD  H.  SWAINE,  ) 

By  Order, 

GEO.  GOUGH,  Secretary. 


London  and  county  BANiaNG  company.— 

Notice  In  herehv  crivon  fhaf  a 


Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  a  Dividend  on  the  Capital  of  the  Company, 
at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent,  for  the  Half-year  ended  June  30, 1876,  wiU  be  Payable 
to  the  Proprietors,  either  at  the  Head  Office,  21  Lombard  Street,  or  at  any  of  the 
Company  s  Branches,  on  or  after  Monday,  the  14th  instant. 


21  Lombard  Street ; 
August  4, 1876. 


By  Order  of  the  Board, 

W.  McKEWAN, 

General  Manager. 


'V  C'  .  ..  - 
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COLEBROOKE  COLLEGE  FOR  GIRLS, 

GREEN  LANES,  LONDON,  N. 

PRINCIPALS— Misses  SALMON  and  TUCKER. 

Thorough  Education.  Careful  Training.  Pull  particulars  of  Fees,  Studies, 
and  Attendance  in  Prospectus. 


gENNETT’S  WATCHES.— Cheapside. 


■OENNETT’S  GOLD  PRESENTATION  WATCHES, 

20  gs.,  80  gs.,  40  gs. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Under  Contract  for  the  oonveyanoe  of  the  Mai),  to  the  Mediterranean, 


rro  CLOCK  PURCHASERS.— JOHN  BENNETT,  having 

-8.  just  completed  great  alterations  in  his  Clock  Show  Rooms,  is  enabled  to 


India,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navi¬ 
gation  Company  despatch  their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  viA  the  Sues  Canal, 
every  Thursday,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland 
Mails,  every  Monday. 


offer  to  purchaMrs  the  moat  extensive  stock  in  London,  comprising  clocks  for 
the  drawing,  dining-rooms,  and  presentation,  of  the  highest  quality  and  newest 
designs. 


JOHN 


BENNETT’S  WATCH  and  CLOCK 

FACTORY,  64  and  66  Cheapeide. 


MANU- 


Offlces — 122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.O.,  and  25  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 


PHCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard  Street  and  Charing 

Cross,  London.  Established  1782. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  settlements. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

f  GEORGE  WM.  LOVELL. 
iiecretarm  ^  j  bROOMPIELD. 


rilHE  EMPEROR  OF  RUSSIA  AND  THE  CITY  OF 

-L  LONDON.— His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia  has  conferred 
on  Mr.  J.  W.  Benson  the  Appointment  of  Goldsmith  to  the  Imperial  Court,  In 
appreciation  of  Mr.  Benson’s  artistic  production  of  the  Gold  Casket  presented  to 
the  Emperor  by  thi  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London. 

Benson,  Watch  and  Clock  Maker  to  the  Queen  and  Royal 
Family,  and  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  (Special  Appointment),  25  Old 
Bond  Street ;  89  Westboume  Grove ;  Steam  Factory,  Ludgate  Hill. 

"VT OVELT Y.  English  Dining  and  Drawing  Room  Or-molu 

-1- V  Clocks, far  superior  to  Foreigm,  designed  by  English  Artists  in  the  Doric, 
Ionic,  Corinthian,  Gothic,  Medimv^,  Remaisiance,  and  Italian  Stvles ;  decorated 
with  Wedgwood  and  other  Wares,  and  made  to  harmonise  with  the  Aiohitecture 
and  furniture  of  mansions.  Solely  at  Benson's  Establishment. 

Clocks,  £1  to  £1,000  Plate  (Presentation,  Prize,  Regimental) 

Watches,  £2  to  £200  £5  to  £500 

Jewellery,  new  designs,  £2  to  £5,000  Bronzes,  Artistic,  special  designs,  £8  to 

£800 


A  RAILWAY  ACCIDENT  to  any  particular  person  is  no  doubt  a  (theoretically) 
remote  contingency ;  but  as  it  may  happen  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  very 


*  L»iM giiyk’Aiifii lii ' 


(in  a  pecuniary  sense)  may  be  extinguished  FOR  LIFE  is  (dmost  absurdl 


I 


in  the  case  of  most  travellers. 


■p  AIL  WAY  ACCIDENT  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE 

J-A  nnWPAW.  T.TMITTlTk. 


COMPANY,  LIMITED. 
OFFICES— 42  POULTRY,  LONDON,  B.O. 


RESERVE  FUND  AND  GUARANTEE,  £14,700. 


James  Abbiss,  Esq.,  J.P. 
Andrew  Johnston,  Esq. 


TRUSTKES. 


R.  B.  Martin,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.S. 
James  White,  Esq.,  F.R.A.S. 


DIRKCrOBfl, 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Kingsale  {Chair¬ 
man). 

Michael  Angelo,  Esq. 

0.  W.  0.  Hutton,  Esq.,  J.P, 

Arthur  lago.  Esq. 


Railway  Accidents  only.  Mutual  Assurance  with  Guarantee. 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

X  rEstahliahed  1  Olfl  Prnn/I  SfrAAf.  K  D  ?  unfl  Jk  17  Pall  Mall  S.W. 


(Established  1803),  1  Old  Broad  Street,  B.O. ;  and  16  &  17  PaU  MaU,  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid  up  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


fJsUE 


BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY’S  ANNUAL 

RECEIPTS  EXCEED  FOUR  MILLIONS. 


HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  HOUSE  FOR  TWO  GUINEAS 

PER  MONTH. 

With  Immediate  Possession  and  no  Rent  to  pay. — Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 
Birkbeck  Buildenq  Society,  29  and  30  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane. 


HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OF  LAND  FOR  FIVE 
SHILLINGS  PER  MONTH. 

With  Immediate  Possession,  either  for  Building  or  Gardening  purposes. — Apply 
at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbeck  Freehold  Land  Society,  29  and  30  Southampton 
Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 


HOW  TO  INVEST  YOUR  MONEY  WITH  SAFETY. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbeck  Bank,  29  and  30  Southampton  Buildings, 
Chancery  Lane.  All  sums  imder  501.  repayable  upon  demand. 

Current  Accounts  opened,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the  minimum  monthly 
balances.  Cheque-books  supplied.  English  and  Foreign  Stocks  and  Shares 
purchased  and  sold,  and  Advances  made  thereon. 


Office  hours  from  10  to  4 ;  except  on  Saturdays,  when  the  Bank  closes  at 
2  o’clock.  On  Mondays  the  ^nk  is  open  until  9  o^clock  in  the  Evening. 


A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  map  be  had  on  application. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


O-DSOIiOO-IST, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.O., 

(^IVES  INSTRUCTION  in  MINERALOGY  and  GEO- 

LOGY,  and  can  supply  elementary  collections  of  Minerals,  Rocks,  and 
Fossils,  to  illustrate  the  Works  of  Ansted,  Geikie,  Lyell,  Jukes,  PaJ^,  Phillips, 
and  others,  on  the  following  terms : — 

100  Small  Specimens  in  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays  . . .  £2  2  0 

200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  \dth  Five  Trays .  5  5  0 

800  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Nine  Drawers  ....  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Thirteen  Drawers  . .  21  0  0 

More  extensive  Collections,  either  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at  50 
to  5,000  Guineas  each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing  the  study 
of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science,  a  knowledge  of  which  afford  so  much 
pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 


dilly).  Plain,  2s.  6d. ;  gilt,  3<.— Benson,  Ludgate  Hill  and  Old  Bond  Street 


JOHN  TANN'8 


H.  E.  Knight,  Esq.,  Alderman  and 
Sheriff. 

M.  E.  Marsden,  Esq. 

Wm.  Agnew  Pope,  Esq. 

H.  Osborne  White,  Esq. 


FOR  THIEVES  AND  FIRES. 


11  NEWGATE  STREET,  E.O. 


A  Policy  covering  the  WHOLE  OF  LIFE  is  issued  by  the  Company  for  £3, 
insuring  a  sum  of  £1,000  if  killed,  or  a  weekly  allowance  for  total  disablement 
of  £6,  and  £1  lOz.  for  partial  disablement. 

Table  of  Rates  for  smaller  sums,  and  for  premiums  by  two  instalments. 
Prospectuses,  and  Proposal  Forms  free  on  application  to  Mr.  W.  BURR,  F.S.S., 
Managing  Director. 


AUTOTYPE. 


PERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRA- 

TIONS. — The  Autotme  Comnanv  are  nroducers  of  Book  IHustrations  bv 


ONE  MILLION  STERLING  has  been  paid  as 

COMPENSATION  FOR 
DEATH  AND  INJURIES 
Caused  by 

ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS, 

By  the 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Hon.  A.  KTNNAIRD,  M.P.,  Chairman. 

Offices— 64  CORNHILL,  and  10  REGENT  STREET. 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 


X  TIONS. — The  Autotype  Company  are  producers  of  Book  niustrations  by 
the  Autotype  and  Sawyer’s  Collotype  Processes,  employed  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum,  Palssograpbical,  Nnmismatioal,  Royal  Geographical,  and  other 
Learned  Societies.  Fac-similes  of  Medals  and  Coins,  Ancient  MSS.,  Paintings, 
Drawings,  and  Sketches.  Views  and  Portraits  from  Nature,  4ta,  8io. 

For  terms  and  Specimens,  apply  to  The  Autotype  Company,  86  Rathbone 
Place,  London,  W. 

Manager,  W.  S.  Bnu).  Director  of  the  Works,  J.  R.  Sawyer. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 


Messrs.  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and  milliners 
ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to  purchasers,  when 
the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning  require  the  immediate  exe¬ 
cution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with  them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  mUlineiw, 
besides  material  at  Ij.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plam 
flgpires,  and  at  the  same  price  as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning 
Warehouse,  in  Regent  Street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household 
mourning  at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 


J-  .A.  IT’ 3, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 


243,  245,  247,  249,  and  251  Regent  Street. 


Price  Id. ;  per  post,  l^d. 

n^ENING.  of  MUSEUMS,  LIBRARIES,  &c.,  on  SUN- 

DAYS.— Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor,  M.P.,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  Tuesday,  May  19, 1874.  Revised  from  the  Reporter’s  Notes. 

London :  E.  D ALLOW,  136  Strand. 


Price  Id. ;  9d.  per  Dozen;  6s.  per  Hundred. 

BRIEF  EXPOSITION  of  the  GAME 


LAWS. 


“  From  this  Root  (the  Forest  Law)  has  sprung  a  bastard  slip  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Game  Law. . . .  Both  alike  are  founded  upon  the  same  unreasonable 
notions  of  property  in  wild  creatures,  and  both  are  productive  of  the  same 
tyranny  to  the  commons.” — Blackstone. 

Published  by  the  Anti-Game-Law  League,  136  Strand. 


n^HE  WOMAN  QUESTION:  Papers  Reprinted  from 

X  the  Exaicinxr.  The  Female  Francliise.  Women’s  Electoral  Disabilities. 


Words  of  Weight.  The  Vico  of  Contentment.  Women  and  War.  Women  and 
Work.  Dowries.  The  Law  of  Breach  of  Promise.  The  Novel-Reading 
Disease.  Rising  in  Life.  The  Education  of  Women.  Mothers’  Wrongs. 
88  pp.,  8vo.,  price  1#.,  by  post  1«.  2d. ;  cloth  2j.,  by  post  2s,  2d. 

London :  B.  DALLOW,  136  Strand,  W.C. 


JOHN  STUART  MILL:  his  Life  and  Works.  Con¬ 

ti  sisting  of  Articles,  with  additions,  reprinted  from  the  Exaio^b  :--A 


Sketch  of  his  Life,  by  R.  R.  Fox  Bourne.  His  Career  at  the  India  House,  bv 
W.  T.  Thobnton,  O.B.  His  Moral  Character,  by  Hehbbbt  ^^ckb«  His 

^  .  ........  _ m _  -n  TTl-  a  m  AAtva  rVIfl/Homfl  Kv 


Botanical  Studies,  by  Henry  Trimen,  M.B.  His  Miscellaneous  j^itldsM,  by 
Wm.  Minto,  M.A.  His  Work  in  Philosophy,  by  J.  H.  Le^.  Hte  StumM  in 
Morals  and  Jurisprudence,  by  Prof.  W.  A.  Hunter,  M.A.  His  in  Pqlitiyl 
Economy,  by  Prof.  J.  E.  Cairnes,  M.A.  His  Influence  at  the  UmyerriUes,  by 
Prof.  Hy.  Fawcett,  M.P.  HIs  Influence  as  a  Practical  PoUtician,  by  kta. 
Fawcett.  His  Relation  to  Positivism,  by  Frederic  Harrison.  HIb  Potion 
as  a  Philosopher,  by  Prof.  W.  A.  Hunter,  M.A.  Together  with  “  Advice  to 
Land  Reformers  ”  and  “  Should  Public  Bodies  be  required  to  Sell  their  Lands, 
by  J.  S.  Mill.  8vo.  75  pp.,  price  1a,  by  poet  Is.  2d. 

London :  E.  DALLOW,  136  Strand,  W.C. 
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■VrO  MORE  PILLS  or  OTHER  DRUGS. 

Anr  inralid  can  enre  himself,  without  modioinc, 


Anj  inrslid  csn  cure  himself,  without  modioinc,  Inoonyenienee,  or 
expense,  by  llTing  on  DU  BARRY’S  DELICIOUS 


REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD, 


PURE  of  LIVER  and  BILIOUS  COMPLAINTS. 

From  the  Rer.  James  T.  Campbell,  Syderstone  Rectorv,  near  Ft 


^URE  No.  08,471  of  GENERAL  DEBILITY. 

V  “I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  SMuire  yon  that  these  last  two  years,  since  I  ate 
DU  BARRYS  admirable  REVALENTA  ARABICA,  I  hare  not  felt  the  weij?ht 
of  my  84  years.  My  leifs  hare  acquired  strenfi^h  and  nimbleness,  my  sight  hos 
implored  so  much  as  to  dispense  with  spectacles,  my  stomach  reminds  me  of 
what  I  was  at  the  age  of  20— in  short,  I  feel  myself  quite  young  and  hearty.  I 
preach,  attend  confessions,  risit  the  sick,  I  make  long  journeys  on  foot,  my  head 
If  clear  and  my  memory  strengthened.  In  the  Interests  of  other  sufferers  I 
authorise  the  publication  of  my  experience  of  the  benefits  of  your  admirable 
food,  and  remain— Abbot  PETER  CABTELLl,  Bachelor  of  Theology  and  Priest 
of  Prnnetto,  near  Mondorl.” 


pvU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— Dr.  F.  W.  BENCKE,  Professor 

of  Medicine  in  Onlinary  to  the  University  of  Marbnrgh,  writes  in  the 
n«rUn  Clinical  Weekly  ot  April  8,  1872;— “I  shall  norer  forget  that  I  owe  the 
prsMiratlon  of  one  of  my  children  to  the  Revainnta  Arabica.  The  child,  not 
four  months  oM,  suffered  from  complete  emaciation,  with  constant  vomiting, 
whidi  resisted  all  medical  skill,  and  even  the  greatest  care  of  two  wet  nurses.  I 
tried  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  with  the  most  astonishing  success.  The 
vomiting  ceased  immediately  ;  and,  after  living  on  this  food  six  weeks,  the  baby 
was  restored  to  the  most  flonrishing  health.  Similar  success  has  attended  all  my 
experiments  since  with  this  food,  which  I  find  contains  four  times  as  much 
nourishment  as  meat.” 


■phU  B.4RRY’S  FOOD, — Twenty-seven  years’  DYS- 

I  ^  PEPSIA,  from  which  I  have  suffered  great  pain  and  Inconvenience,  and 


for  which  I  had  consulted  the  advice  of  many,  has  been  effectually  removed  by 
this  excellent  Food  in  six  weeks’  time.  Itc.— PARKER  D.  BINGHAM,  Captain, 
Royal  Navy.— London,  2nd  October,  1848.” 


Du  BARRY’S  FOOD.— CONSTIP.4TION,  ASTHMA, 

4u5.— Cure  No.  49,832,  of  fifty  years’  Indescribable  agony  from  dyspepsia. 


nervonsneM,  asthma,  oongh,  constipation,  fiatnlency,  spasms,  sickness,  and 
vomiting,  by  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— MARIA  JOLLY. 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— Cure  No.  62,422  of  CON¬ 
SUMPTION. — “Thirty-three  years’  diseased  lungs,  spitting  of  blood, 
llverderangement,  deafness,  singing  in  the  ears,  constipation,  debility,  palpita¬ 
tion,  shortness  of  breath,  and  cough  have  been  removed  by  DU  BARRY’S 
DELICIOUS  FOOD.  My  lungs,  liver,  stomach,  head,  and  ears  are  all  right — my 
bearing  pofect.— JAM^  ROBERTS,  Timber  Merchant,  Frimley.” 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD. —  LIVER,  NERVES.  —  Cure 

No.  48,614.  Of  the  Marchioness  de  Br6han. — “  In  consequence  of  a  liver 
complaint  I  was  wasting  away  for  seven  year.s,  and  so  debilitated  and  nervous 
that  I  was  unable  to  read,  write,  or,  in  fact,  attend  to  anything;  with  a 
nervous  palpitation  all  over,  bad  digestion,  constant  sleeplessness,  and  the  most 
intolerable  nervous  agitation,  which  prevented  even  my  sitting  down  for  hours 
together.  I  felt  dreadfullv  low-spirit,  and  all  intercourse  with  the  world  had 
become  painful  to  me.  Many  medical  men,  English  as  well  as  French,  had 
prescribed  for  me  in  vaia  In  perfect  despair  I  took  DU  BARRYS  FOOD,  and 
lived  on  this  delicious  food  for  three  months.  The  good  Ood  be  praised,  it  has 
completely  restored  me ;  I  am  myself  again,  and  able  to  make  and  receive 
visits,  and  resnme  my  social  position. — Marchioness  DE  BREHAN,  Naples, 
April  17, 1889.” 


T^U  BARRY’S  FOOD.— CONSUMPTION,  Diarrhoea, 

Cramp,  Kidney,  and  Bladder  Disorders. — Dr.  Wurzer's  Testimonial. — 
“  Bonn,  July  19,1862. — Du  Barry's  Food  is  oneof  the  most  excellent,  nourishing, 
and  restorative  absorbents,  and  supersedes,  in  many  cases,  all  kinds  of  medicines. 
It  is  particularly  effective  in  Indigestion  (dyspepsia),  a  confined  habit  of  body, 
as  also  in  dinrrhiBa,  bowel  complaints,  and  stone  or  gravel ;  inflammatory 
irritation  and  cramp  of  the  urethra,  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  hiemorrhoids. 
—Dr.  BUD.  WURZBR,  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Practical  M.D.” 


PURE  OF  DEBILITY,  BAD  DIGESTION,  AND 

^  IRRITABILITY. 

“  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  has  produced  an  extraordinary 
effect  on  me.  Heaven  be  blessed,  it  has  enred  me  of  nightly  sweatings,  terrible 
irritation  of  the  stomach,  and  bad  digestion,  which  had  lasb^  18  years.  I  have 
never  fell  so  comfortable  as  I  do  now. — J,  COMPARET,  Parish  Priest,  St. 
Romain-des-  Isles.” 


DIGESTION,  AND 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD. — Dr.  Livinerstone,  describinpf  the 

province  of  Angola  In  the  Jonmal  of  the  London  Ooograpbical  Society, 


mentions  the  happy  state  of  the  people,  “  Who  require  neither  physician  nor 
medicine,  their  sUff  of  life  being  the  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which 
keeps  them  perfectly  free  from  disease — consumption,  scrofula,  cancer,  itc., 
having  been  scarcely  heard  of  among  them  ;  nor  small-pox  and  measles  for  more 
than  twenty  years.” 


T^U  BARRY’S  FOOD. — “  Fevers,  Dysentery,  Exhaustion, 

■4^  Scurvy,  which  prevailed  on  board  our  good  ship  th*e  Jean  Bart,  of  the 


French  Navy,  on  her  late  voyage  round  the  world,  have  yielded  to  DU  BARRY’S 
excellent  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which  we  found  far  superior  to  lime 
Juloe  and  compressed  vegetables  to  restore  officers  and  men  to  health  and 
strength,  and  we  regret  that  routine  should  hitherto  have  stood  in  the  way  of 
its  universal  adoption  In  the  Navy. — Drs.  L.  Manrette,  C.  Malcor,  L.  Deloncle, 
J.  Vallery,  E.  Canvy.  O.  Bourdon,  E.  Ytler,  J.  Mondot,  Rourrieu.  Roads  off 
Hyires,  16th  May,  1878.” 


TYU  BARKY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD 

TkAclrAr)  fr\9  a11  aaIIm  •  Tn  flna  XIK  af  O*  •  a#  t  IK 


(roiUbly  packed  for  all  climates)  sells:  In  tins,  ilb.,  at  2s.;  of  1  lb., 
is.  M. ;  2  Ib.,  6j.  ;  6  lb.,  14i. ;  121b.,  28j. ;  24  lb.,  60i. 


'/ 

A  ' 


DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  CHOCOLATE- 

Powder  in  tin  canisters  for  13  cups,  at  2«. :  24  cups.  is.  6d. :  48  cups.  is. : 


Powder  in  tin  canisters  for  13  cups,  at  2s. ;  24  cups,  is.  id. ;  48  cups,  is. ; 
288  cups,  80s. ;  676  cups,  66s. 


whioh  MVM  fifty  times  its  cost  in  medicine,  and  is  irresistible  in  indigestion 
(dyspepsia),  habitual  constipation,  diarrhoea,  hsemorrhoids,  liver  complaints, 
fiatnlency,  nervonsnees,  biliousness,  allkinds  of  fevers,  sore  tliroats,  catarrhs,  colds, 
infloensa,  noises  In  the  head  and  ears,  rheumatism,  gout,  poverty  and  impurities 
of  the  bl^,  empiions,  hysteria,  neuralgia,  irritability,  slecptessnes!!,  low  spirits, 
spleen,  acidity,  water  brash,  palpitation,  heartburn,  headache,  debility,  droi)sy, 
cramps,  spasms,  nausea,  and  vomiting  after  eating,  even  in  pregnancy  or  at  sea  ; 
sinking  fits,  oongh,  asthma,  bronchitis,  consumption,  exhaustion,  epilepsy, 
diabetes,  pa^ysis,  wasting  away.  Twenty -eight  years’  invariable  success  with 
adults  and  delicate  Infants;  80,000  cures  of  cases  considered  hopeless.  It 
contains  four  times  as  much  nourishment  as  meat. 


T\U  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  BISCUITS.— They  soothe 

6  ^  the  most  irritable  stomach  and  nerves,  in  nausea  and  sickness,  even  in 


pregnancy  or  at  sea,  heartburn,  and  the  feverish,  acid,  or  bitter  taste  on  waking 
no,  or  caused  by  onions,  garlic,  and  even  the  smell  left  by  tobacco  or  drinking. 
They  improve  the  appetite,  assist  digestion,  secure  sound,  refreshing  sleep,  and 
are  more  highly  nourishing  and  sustaining  than  even  meat.  1  lb.,  3i.  6d. ; 
2Ib.,6i.;  241b.,  60i. 


■PkEP^TS :  DU  BARRY  &  00.,  No.  77  Regent  Street, 

I  -J  London,  W. ;  same  house,  26  Place  Venddme,  Paris ;  19  Boulevard  du 


Nord,  Brussels ;  2  Via  Tomaso  Orossi,  Milan ;  1  Calle  de  Valverde,  Madrid ; 
28,  29  Passage,  Kaiser  Oailerie,  and  163,  164  Frederick  Street,  Berlin,  W. ;  8 
Wallfisch  Oasse,  Vienna ;  and  at  the  Grocers’  and  Chemists’  in  every  town. 


From  iha  Rev.  James  T.  Campbell,  Sjrderstone  Rectory,  near  Fakenham, 

Norfolk.  “  Dec.  6, 1869. 

“  Oantlemen, — I  have  long  known  and  appreciated  the  vlrtnes  of  DU  BARRY’S 
REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD.  In  all  oases  of  indigestion,  and  particularly 
whm  the  liver  is  more  than  nsnally  affected,  I  consider  It  the  best  of  all 
remedies.  It  regulates  the  bile,  and  makes  it  fiow  in  cases  which  would  not 
admit  of  merenry  in  any  shape.  In  short,  a  healthy  flow  of  bile  is  one  of  its 
earliest  and  best  effects. — JAMES  T.  CAMPBELL.” 


RUPTURES.— BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 


VITHITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

V  y  upwards  of  600  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  tho  most  effective  Invention 
In  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring,  so  often 
hurtful  In  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the  body, 
while  the  requisite  re.sisting  power  is  supplied  by  the  M(X3-MAIN  PAD  and 
PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness  that  it  cannot  bs 
detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  descriptive  circular  may  be  had, 
and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fall  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the  circumference 
of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 


Mr.  WHITE,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 

Single  Truss,  16j.,  21«.,  26i.  id.,  and  81 «.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Double  ditto, 
31».  6d.,  42«.,  and  62«.  6<f.;  postage  free.  Umbilical  ditto,  42«.  and  62«.  6<f. ; 
postage  free. 

Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post  Olfloe,  Piccadilly. 


NEW  PATENT. 

Tj^LASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  &c.,  for  VARI- 

COSE  VEINS,  and  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of  the 
LEGS,  SPRAINS,  Ac.  They  are  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and 
are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  Stocking.  Price,  is.  id.,  7t.  id.,  10«.,  and  l6s. 
each ;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 


ELAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  Sauces,  and  Condi- 

•  roents. — E.  L  AZENDY  Si  SON,  sole  proprietors  of  the  celebrated  receipts. 


and  manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favourably 
distinguished  by  their  name,  beg  to  remind  the  public  that  every  article  pre¬ 
pared  by  them  is  guaranteed  as  entirely  unadulterated.— 92  Wigmore  Sti^, 
Cavendish  Square  (late  6  Edwards  Street,  Portman  Square),  and  18  Trinity  Street, 
London,  S.E. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION. -The  admirers  of  this 

celebrated  Sauce  are  particnlarly  reqneste<l  to  observe  that  each  bottle 
prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  &  SON  bears  the  label,  used  so  many  years,  signed 

“  Elizabeth  Lazenby." 


AITHAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO  ?  — 

7  y  Bv  sendinsr  Name  and  Countv.  with  3*.  67..  a  nlaln  drawinor  will  be 


7  V  By  sending  Name  and  County,  with  3*.  67.,  a  plain  drawing  will  be 
sent ;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colours,  Is.  Pedigree*  traced.  The  arras  of  Man 
and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour  for  Servants’  Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be 
used,  and  how  the  carriage  should  be  painted,  acconiing  to  Heraldic  rules. 
Culleton’s  “  Book  of  Family  Crests  and  Mottoes.”  4,000  Engpravings,  printed  In 
colours,  £10  10.«. ;  “  The  Manual  of  Heraldry,”  4,000  Engravings,  is.  id.,  post 
free  by  T.  CULLETON.  Genealogist,  25  Ci^bourne  Street  (comer  of  St. 
Martin’s  Lane),  W.C.  The  Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten  till  four. 


OEAL  ENGRAVINGS,  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved 

on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-Plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper,  price  7s.  id. 


Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  2s.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and  family 
plate,  6*.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved  Crest,  12«.  id. 
Registered  letter,  id.  extra.  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  Royal 
Family,  26  Cranbourae  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane). 


pULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  500  Envelopes,  all  beantifnlly 


stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel  Die 
engraved  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLETON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
25  Cranbonme  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane). 


aiGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  oil  18-carat,  Hall 

O  marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,000  to  select  from 


£2  2«. ;  £3  is. :  £4  4j.  ;  £6  6<. ;  £6  16«. ;  very  massive,  £10  10«. ;  heavy  knuckle¬ 
dusters,  £16  16«.  Send  size  of  finger  by  fitting  a  piece  of  thread,  and  mention 
the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monogram  engraved  on  the  Rings. 
T.  CULLETON,  S^  Engraver,  25  Cranbonme  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C. 


pULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  require 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plates,  Is. ;  Name  Plate, 


2s.  id. ;  Set  of  Moveable  Numbers,  2s.  id. ;  Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  6s. ;  with 
directions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  26  Cranbourne  Street 
(comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


"^ISITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON. — Fifty  best  quality, 

y  2s.  id.,  post  tree,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate.  Wedding 
Cards,  fifty  each,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  13s.  id. 
Memorial  Cards  prints,  and  hatchments  painted  on  the  shortest  notice. 
T.  CULLETON,  &al  Engraver,  26  Cranbonme  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C, 


Ball  programmes,  by  CULLETON.  —  A11  tbe 

newest  designs  in  BALL  PROGRAMMES  and  MENU  CARTES  for  the 


Season.  Ball,  Dinner,  Breakfast,  and  Wedding  Invitation  Cards  and  Notes  of 
every  description,  printed  in  gold,  silver,  and  colour,  and  beautifully  stamped 
with  arms,  crest,  or  monogram.  Silk  banners  painted,  illuminated  vellums  for 
presentations,  votes  of  thanks,  Ac.  Paintings  on  Berlin  paper  for  needlework. 
T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  all  the  Royal  Family,  26  Cran¬ 
bourae  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  London,  W.(j. 


SOLID  GOLD  SEALS,  engraved  with  crest,  £1  Is.,  £2  2s., 

£3  is.,  £4  if.,  £6  6s.,  £6  6*.,  and  £7  7s.  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cranbourae 
Street,  London,  W.C.  Post  Office  Orders  payable  at  Cranbonme  Street. 


<<(^LD  ENGLAND”  SAUCE.— 

THE  FINEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

W^LESOMB  I  Delicious  1 1  Piquaxt  ! !  I  —  Manufactured  solely  by  the 
Pr.iprietors,  at  their  Factory,  Hereford,  and  may  be  obtained  of  all  the  principal 
Grocers,  Draggists,  and  Italian  Warehousemen. 
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FURNISH  YOUR 
HOUSE 

THROUGHOUT. 


OETZMANN  &  00., 

67,  69,  71,  73,  &  77  HAMPSTEAD  ROAD, 

NEAR  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 

CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  &o.,  &c. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  (the  best  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Post  Free. 


FURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  WITH 

Tabla  Knives,  Ivory,  per  doxen,  from  19j.  to  653. 

Electro  Forks— •'»ble,  from  XSi. ;  Spoone,  from  2t3. 

Papier  Macke  Tea  Traye,  in  Sets,  2ii.,  663.,  953. 

Electro  Tea  and  Coffee  Seta,  from  £3  7b. 

Disk  Covers -Tm,  233.;  Metal,  esa.;  Electro,  £11  11a. 

Electro  Craats  and  Liqueurs. 

Lamps— Patent  Rock  Oil,  Moderator,  Ac. 

Bronzed  Tea  UTid  Coffco  Urns. 

Coal  Scuttles,  Vases,  Boxes,  *c. 

Ckina  and  Glass— Damcr  Service*,  Ac. 


DEANE  &  CO., 


THE  BEST  ARTICLES. 

Fenders— Bri;;bt,  453.  to  £15;  Bronze,  3*.  to  £6 
Stoves— Bright,  Black,  Register,  Hot  air,  Ac. 

Batks— Domestic,  Fixed,  and  Travelling. 

Bedsteads— Bras*  and  Iron,  with  Bedding. 

Cornices— Comice-poles,  Ends,  Bands,  Ac. 

Gaseliers— 2-1  ight,  171.;  3  do..  52s.;  6  do.,  £0  6a 
Kitekeners— From  3  ft.,  £3  6*.,  to  6  ft.,  £33. 

Kitcken  Utensils,  Turnery  Goods,  Mats,  Ac. 
Garden  Tools — T.awn  Mowers,  Rollers,  Hurdles,  Ao* 
(Cataloffun  free.) 


King  William  Street.  LONDON  BRIDGE. 


ISTTID^  VERITJ^S.— GREY  TTATE. 

Restored  to  its  Original  Colour  by  this  valuable  preparation  in  a  shorter  time  and  more  permanently  than  by  any  other  restorer.  It 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  effectual  and  safe  remedy  known;  it  never  fails  to  nourish,  strengthen,  arrest  falling,  cleanse, 
preserve,  and  cause  a  most  healthy  and  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  of  the  original  shade.  It  contains  no  oil,  is  not  a  dye,  and  one  trial 
will  at  once  convince  that  it  has  no  equal. — Sold  by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  &c.,  in  Cases  at  lOs.  6d.  Testimonials  and  Circulars 
post  free. 

Sole  Agents— R.  HOVENTDEN  &  SONS,  5  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W.,  and 

93  &  95  CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C. 


pRACROFT’S  ARECA  NUT  TOOTH  PASTE. 

using  this  delicious  Aromatic  Dentifrice,  the  enamel  of  the  teeth  b 


PEPPER’S  QUININE  and  IRON  TONIC  Purifies  and 

.1.  Enriches  the  Blood ;  Strengthens  the  Nerves  and  Muscular  System  ; 
Promotes  Appetite  and  Improves  Digestion;  Animates  the  Spirits  and  Mental 
Faculties;  Thoroughly  recruits  the  general  bodily  health,  and  induces  a  proper 
healthy  condition  of  the  Nervous  and  Physical  Forces.  Is  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  desirable,  safe,  economical,  and  advantageous  mode  of  taking 
strengthening  medicine.  The  43. 6ii.  Bottle  contains  thirty-two  measured  doses. 
Sold  by  most  Chemists. 

becomes 

white,  sound,  and  polished  like  ivory.  It  is  exceedingly  fragrant,  and  especially 
useful  for  removing  incrustations  of  tartar  on  neglected  teeth.  Sold  by  all 
Chemists.  Pots,  1«.  and  23.  6d.  each.  (Get  Cracroft’s.) 

T  OCKYEirS  SULPHUR  HAIR  RESTORER^^lTcom-  , 

A  J  pletely  restore  in  a  few  days  gray  hair  to  its  original  colour  without  ! 
injury.  The  Sulphur  Hair  Restorer  is  one  of  the  best  offered  for  sale  ;  it  effects  ; 
its  object  satisfactorily,  producing  a  perfectly  natural  colour ;  thoroughly 
cleanses  the  bead  from  scurf,  and  causes  the  growth  of  new  hair.  Sold  every-  j 
where  by  Chemists  and  Hairdressers,  in  large  iMttles  at  I3. 6d.  each.  | 

REAL  SUMMER  "delicacy.— Rose’s  Lime  Juice 

Cordial  mixed  with  water,  or  as  an  effervescing  drink,  in  soda  or  potash,  ' 
cooling  and  refreshing,  or  blended  with  spirits  it  supplies  a  delightful  and  In-  j 
vigorating  stimulant,  sustaining  exertion  and  extremely  wholesome.  Sold  : 
everywhere.  Purchasers  should  be  careful  to  order  Rose’s  Lime  Juice  Cordial,  [ 
all  others  being  imitations.  Wholesale  Stores,  11  Curtain  Road,  Finsbury.  | 

ENZIL  THOMSON’S  ~  liver  IwiXs  are  purely  ' 

Vegetable,  and  the  best  for  Bile,  Spasms,  Stomach-ache,  Sickness,  Giddiness, 
Head-ache,  Nervousness,  Indigestion,  Costlvencss.  They  correct  the  morbid 
condition  of  the  liver  and  bowels,  promote  a  healthy  secretion  of  bile,  cleanse 
the  stomach,  relieve  the  head,  and  improve  the  appetite,  without  inconvenience, 
their  action  being  gentle,  psinless,  and  effectual.  Ask  your  Chemist  for  a  I3. 
l>ox,  or  send  14  stamps  to  Denzil  Thomson,  137  (Queen's  Crescent,  Haverstock 
Hill,  London,  and  judge  for  yourself. 


JOHN  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 

“CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE” 

greatly  excels  all  other  Preparations  for  the  Teeth ;  price  Is.  6<l.  per  pot. 

“AOtTA  AMABELLA” 

Bcstorcs  the  Human  Hair  to  ft.  priatine  hue,  no  matter  at  what  age ;  8..  per  bottle. 

“TOILET  AND  NURSERY  POWDER,” 

beautifully  Perfumed,  and  guaranteed  Pare. 

Sold  by  all  ('bemlsts  and  Perfumers. 

LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC  SALINE. 

HAVE  IT  IN  YOUR  HOUSES,  AND  USE  NO  OTHER, 

For  it  Is  the  only  safe  antidote  in  Fevers,  Eruptive  Affections,  Sea  or  Bilious 
Sickness,  and  Headache,  having  peculiar  and  exclusive  merits. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 

CIUTION.— Worthless  Salines  being  placed  before  the  public  with  the  mere 
transimition  of  the  words  of  my  labels,  which  do  not  contain  any  of  the  health¬ 
restoring  elements  of  Lamplough’s  Pyretic  Saline,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  NAME  and  TRADE  MARK  on  a  BUPP-COIiOuRED 
WRAPPER  envelopes  each  bottle,  and  on  which  dependence  aloue  can  be 
placed. 

NOTE  ADDRKSS-113  HOLBORN  HILL,  LONDON. 


Possessing  all  the  Properties  of  the  Finest  Arrowroot, 

BROWN  AND  POISSON’S  CORN  FLOUR 

Has  Twenty  Years’  World-Wide  Reputation. 

Suitable  for  all  Seasons  in  a  variety  of  Preparations, 

BROWN  AND  POISON’S  CORN  FLOUR 

Is  a  Domestic  Requisite  of  constant  Utility. 

Note. — The  pretension  of  another  Corn  Flour  to  be  “the  best” 
is  entirely  groundless,  and  the  imperfect  quotation  from  the  Lancet 
which  is  being  used  in  support  of  this  pretension  does  not  convey 
the  opinion  of  that  Journal. — Vide  Lancet,  November  13,  1875. 

lEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT  OF  MEAT.  — 

Finest  meat-flavouring  Stock  for  Soups,  Made  Dishes,  and  Sauces. 
C.^UTiox. — Genuine  only  with  facsimile  of  Boron  Liebig’s  signature  across  label. 

/COURIERS’  SOCIETY,  12  Bury  Street,  St.  James’s. 

EstablisLed  1851,  and  composed  of  respectable  men  of  different  notions. 
Most  reliable  and  effleient  COURIERS  and  TRAVELLING  SERVANTS  may  be  ; 
Sfcurod  by  applying  to  the  Secretary. 


KINAHAN^S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

KINAHAN  h  CO.  And  that,  through  the  recommendation  of  the  Medical 
Profession,  the  demand  for  their  CELEBRATED  OLD  LL  WHISKY  for  purely 
medicinnl  purposes  is  very  great.  They  think  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  the 
Public  to  read  the  following  EXTRACTS  OF  THE  ANALYSIS  of  the  LL 
WHISKY  from  the  eminent  Analyst,  Dr.  Arthub  Hill  Hassall  : — 

“I  have  very  carefully  and  fully  analysed  Samples  of  this  well-known  and 
popular  Whisky.  The  samples  were  soft  and  mellow  to  the  taste,  aromatic  and 
ethereal  to  the  smell.  The  Whisky  must  be  pronounced  to  be  pure,  weU- 
matnred,  and  of  very  excellent  quality.  The  Medical  Profession  may  feel  full 
confidence  in  the  purity  and  quality  of  this  Whisky.” 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON. 


HOLLOWAY’S  pills  AND  OINTMENT.— Painless 

Cures. — Sores,  wounds,  and  other  diseases  affecting  the  skin  are  amend  • 
able  by  this  cooling  and  healing  unguent.  It  has  called  forth  the  loudest  praises 
from  persons  who  have  suffered  for  years  from  bad  legs,  abscesses,  sores,  wounds, 
and  chronic  ulcers,  after  every  hope  of  cure  had  long  passed.  None  but  those 
who  have  experienced  the  soothing  effect  of  this  Ointment  can  form  an  idea  of 
the  comfort  it  bestows  by  restraining  Inflammation  and  allaying  pain.  In 
neuralgia,  rheumatism,  and  gout,  the  same  prefiaration,  properly  ii^,  gives 
wonderful  relief.  In  the  nursery  it  displays  its  curative  powers  over  the  ills  of 
Infancy,  with  even  greater  prominence  and  happier  effects,  than  over  the  chronic 
complaints  of  matnHty. 
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THE  NEW  &  POPULAE  NOVELS.  CHAPMAN  AND  HALL’S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


I  '4^ 


GEIFFITH’S  DOUBLE.  By  Mrs.  Cashel 

HoKT,  Anthor  of  “  A  Qoldcn  Sorrow,”  &c.  8  vol«. 

The  PENNANT  FAMILY.  By  Anne  Beale, 

Author  of  “  Fay  Arlington,”  Ac.  3  vola. 

*'  A  healthy,  pure  novel,  replete  with  interest.  The  plot  is  artistic  and  the 
development  of  it  fascinating.” — Courf  Journal. 

As  LONG  as  SHE  LIVED.  By  F.  W.  Eobinson, 

Author  of  ”  Grandmother’s  Money,”  Ac.  3  vols. 

A  capital  story  of  very  amusing  and  often  highly  humorous  reading.  Mabel 
and  Brian  are  strongly  marked  and  living  characters.”— Axomfwer. 

The  characters  arc  vigorously  given,  and  there  is  a  new  development  of 
humour  in  the  book." — Athenaeum. 

PH(EBE,  JUNIOE :  a  Last  Chronicle  of  Car- 

llngford.  By  Mrs.  Omphaxt.  Sbcond  Emnox.  8  vols. 

«  This  novel  shows  great  knowledge  of  hnman  nature.  This  interest  goes  on 
growing  to  the  end.  Phoebe  is  excellently  drawn.” — Timet. 

“This  is  a  clever  book  and  will  bo  read  by  all  who  can  appreciate  character. 
Phoebe  herself  is  capital.” — Athenaeum. 

UP  TO  THE  MAEK.  By  Mrs.  Day,  Author 

of  ”  From  Birth  to  Bridal,”  Ac.  3  vols. 

“  *  Up  to  the  Mark*  is  in  every  respect  a  satisfactory  novel.” — Spectator. 

AZALEA.  By  Cecil  Clayton,  Author  of  “  Effie’s 

Game,”  Ac.  3  vols.  _  [August  11. 

HURST  A  BLACKETT,  Publishers,  13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 

LONDON  OFFICE  FOR  ADVER'nSEMBNTS, 
84  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


From  the  “  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE;'  April  29th,  1872. 

“  THE  TRIBUNE  is  beyond  compare  the  most  influential  Newspaper  in 
America;  it  is  for  the  United  States  what  our  own  'leading  Journal'  is  in 
England." 

TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 


WALTER  WHITE’S  NEW  BOOK.  ' 

HOLIDAYS  in  TYROL  :  Kufstein,  Klobenstein, 

and  Paneveggio.  By  Walter  White.  Large  crown  8vo.,  14#. 

”  If  Mr.  White  had  not  been  in  the  habit  of  mixing  freely  with  the  natives, 
and  chatting  with  them  on  terms  of  easy  familiarity,  he  could  never  have  made 
1^  book  so  readable  and  livdy.” — Timet,  July  22. 

INDIA  IN  1875-6. 

The  VISIT  of  the  PEINCE  of  WALES :  a 

Chronicle  of  H.R.H.’s  Joumeylngs  in  India,  Ceylon,  Spain,  and  Portugal. 
By  Gborob  P.  Wheeler,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Special  Correspondent  of 
the  ”  Central  News.”  Large  crown  8vo.,  12#. 

”  A  beautiful  and  tempting  volume  has  here  been  put  together  with  what 
seems  to  us  wonderful  rapidity.  .  .  .  His  descriptions  are  as  vividly  sketched  as 
if  he  dipped,  not  into  the  ink-bottle,  but  into  the  paint-box.” 

-  Weekly  Register,  July  22. 

”  Mr.  Wheeler’s  map  of  the  Prince’s  Indian  progress  is  a  good  one.” 

Athenaeum,  July  22, 

The  CEUISE  of  the  “  WIDGEON :  ”  700  Miles 

in  a  10-ton  Yawl,  from  Swanage  to  Hamburg,  through  the  Dutch  Canals 
and  the  Zuyder  Zee,  German  Ocean,  and  the  River  Elbe.  By  Charles  E. 
Robinson,  B.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  With  Four  Illustrations, 
drawn  on  Wood  by  the  Author.  Crown  8vo.,  9#. 

TWO  CHANCELLOES;  Prince  Gortchakof 

and  Prince  Bismarck.  By  M.  Jlijan  Klaczko.  Translated  by  Mrs.TAiT. 
Demy  8vo.,  16#. 

“  Decidedly  the  most  interesting  book  of  the  season  which  has  yet  come  to 
hand  is  ‘  The  Two  Chancellors  '  (by  whom,  of  course,  are  meant  Prince  Gort¬ 
chakof  and  Prince  Bismarck).” — Whitehall  Review,  July  15. 

ANGLING  IDYLLS.  By  G.  Christopher 

Davies.  Crown  8vo.,  7#.6«/. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 

The  PEIME  MINISTER.  By  Anthony  Trol- 

LOPE.  Now  ready,  in  4  vols.  Crown  8vo. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  DUKE  DE  MEDINA  POMAR. 

FASHION  and  PASSION  :  or.  Life  in  Mayfair. 

By  the  Duke  De  Medina  Pomar.  3  vols. 


THB  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  published  daily  In  New  York,  circulates  In  NEW  NOVEL  BY  ANNIE  THOMAS, 

every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  in  the  principal  Cities  of  Europe  _  _  _  rrm  t»  a  m 

where  it  may  be  found  in  the  most  Important  Hotels,  Clubs,  Banking  Houses,  BLOTTED  OUT.  By  ANXIE  THOMAS. 
Lc,  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New  York  for  England.  3  vols.  _ 


Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom  visit 
England  yearly,  and  bny  largely  here.  These  are  the  classes  whom  English 
advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American  business  can 
be  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertising  in  the  NEW  YORE  TRIBUNE,  pre¬ 
cisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a  leading  London  paper. 
The  value  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known.  The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE 
as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  understood  by  some  of  the  best  London  honscs, 
as  may  be  seen  by  its  Enropean  advertising  columns.  They  have  found  that  a 
permanent  American  connection  can  be  established  by  making  themselves  known 
to  Americans  in  advance  of  their  coming  to  England. 

English  Advertisements  are  inserted  in  special  columns,  which  have  become 
familiar  to  the  American  public,  and  arc  regularly  consulted  by  intending 
travellers,  and  by  American  houses  doing  business  with  England. 


From  the  «  5A  TURDA  Y  REVIEW,"  November  9th,  1872. 

"For  many  years  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  hat  been  the  most  widely 
circulated  paper  in  the  Northern  States." 


Letters  respecting  Advertisements  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addressed  to 
New  York  Tribune  Office,  13  Pall  Mail,  S.W. 


Now  ready,  price  6d. 

“THE  CAT.” 

Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor  in  the  House  of  Commons,  June  14, 
1875,  against  the  Government  Flogging  Bill. 

Of  this  speech,  Mr.  John  Brioht  says:—”  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor’s  speech  on  the 
Flogging  BUI  last  year  entirely  destroyed  the  case  for  the  measure.” 

Also,  in  same  cover, 

CRIME  AND  PUNISHMENT  IN  THE  NAVY. 

Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Tayixjr  In  the  Honse  of  (Ammons,  July  13,  1875, 
on  moving  for  Retiums. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  find  ourselves  in  accord  with  the  Hon.  Member  for 
Leicester,  but  on  this  oocasion  we  certainly  are  entirely  with  him.” 

Army  and  Navy  Oosette. 

**  The  thanks  of  every  man  and  boy  In  the  servire  are  due  to  the  Hon.  Member 
for  Leicester  for  his  efforts  to  throw  the  light  of  public  opinion  on  Crime  and 
Punishment  in  the  Navy.” — United  Service  Qasette. 

London :  E.  DALLOW,  136  Strand. 


CHAPMAN  Si  HALL,  193  PiocadiUy. 


Will  be  published  on  the  15th  of  August, 

A  NEW  INTERVENING  QUARTERLY  MAGAZINE,  containing  275  pages, 

entitled, 

The  cosmopolitan  critic  and 

CONTROVERSIALIST : 

An  Important  Inquirer,  established  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  suitable 
medium  for  the  deliberate  Discussion  of  important  (^estions  in'Literature, 
Philosophy,  Social  and  PoUtlcal  Economy,  History,  Art,  Sic. 

Price  3#.  6<f.  net. 

OONTHN*!^ 

1.  THE  MODE  IN  WHICH  THE  UNLEARNED  PEOPLE  REASON. 

2.  LOOKING-GLASS  FOR  HYPOCRITES. 

3.  THE  DISUSE  OP  THE  ATHANASIAN  CREED. 

4.  POPE  GREGORY  VII.  AND  THE  EMPEROR  HENRY  IV. 

5.  IS  RITUALISM  CONSISTENT  WITH  PROTESTANTISM  ? 

6.  IS  PATRIOTISM  A  VICE  OR  A  VIRTUE  ? 

7.  ARE  PARTY  POLITICS  CONDUCIVE  TO  HEALTHY  LEGIS- 
LATION  ? 

8.  PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM. 

9.  MIDDLE  CLASS  EDUCATION  AND  LADY  HELP-3. 

10.  LABOUR  AND  EDUCATION. 

11.  BRITISH  ARMY  MOBILISATION. 

12.  LOGIC  AND  GRAMMAR  COMPARED. 

13.  THE  PRINCIPLES  OP  CONSERVATISM. 

14.  LIBERAL  CATHOLICISM  AND  THE  NEW  ANGLO-PAPAL 
PARTY. 

15.  THE  UNSEEN  UNIVERSE. 

16.  UNIVERSITY  REFORM. 

17.  WAR  AND  CIVILISATION. 

18.  THE  SLAVE  CIRCULARS  DEFENDED  DIALECTICALLY. 

May  be  had  of  all  Booksellers. 

London :  ELLIOT  ST(X!K,  62  Patemosber  Row. 

The  Editor  invites  replies  to  the  above  Articles,  and  Contributions  on  Current 
Topics  will  also  be  attentively  considered.  Prospectuses  wlU  be  forwarded  on 
application,  when  stamps  are  enclosed  for  the  purpose.  Editor  C.  <3.  0., 

HaUfax,  Yorkshire. 

Price  Id.;  per  post,  lid. 

PAYMENT  of  MEMBERS. — Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor, 

M.P.,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Tuesday,  April  5,  1870.  Revised 
from  the  Reporter’s  Notes. 

London  :  E.  DALLOW,  136  Strand. 


Price  2d. ;  or  9#.  per  Hundred. 

QPEECHES  of  Mr.  P.  A.  TAYLOR  in  the  House  of 

Commons  on  the  GAME  LAWS.  Revised  from  the  Reporter’s  Notes. 
Reprinted  by  the  Anti-Game- Law  League,  136  Strand,  W.O. 
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CHATTO  (fc  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS,  smith,  elder,  &  co.’s  popular  library. 


Price  One  Shilling,  with  Four  Illostrations, 


BELGEAVIA, 


Ko.  118,  for  AUGUST, 

Co  VTENT8 

CHARLES  READE’S  GOOD  STORIES  OF  MA.N  AND  OTHER 
ANIMALS.  III. — Suspended  Animation.  Illustrated  by  Percy 
Macquoid. 

THE  NEW  REPUBLIC;  or,  Culture,  Faith,  and  Philosophy  in  an 
English  Country  House.— Book  II.  Chapters  II.  and  III. 

ALL  IN  ALL.  By  G.  L.  Ratmoxd. 

JULIET.  By  Mrs.  H.  Lovett  Camerox.  Chapters  X.-XII.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  Valkxtixe  Bromley. 

THE  LUNAR  HOAX.  By  Richard  A.  Proctor. 

THE  SIGNAL.  By  Grr  Roslyx.  Illu<trated  by  R.  P.  Lbitch. 
FROM  DREAMS  TO  WAKING.  By  E.  Lyxx  Llxtox.— Chaps.  IV.-V. 
MRS.  GODOLPHIN.  By  Jame-s  Hlttox. 

JOSHUA  HAGGARD'S  DAUGHTER.  By  M.  E.  Braddox.  Chaps. 

XXIII.-XXVII.  Illustrated  by  H.  Frexch. 

AN  INVOCATION.  By  Dr.  Charles  Mackay. 


Price  One  Shilling,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  the 


EXTRA  HOLIDAY  NUMBER  OF  BELGRAVIA. 

Contents 

BRIGHTON  OUT  OP  THE  SEASON.  By  George  Augustus  Sala. 
THE  SEVERED  HAND.  By  F.  Talbot.  Illustrated  by  J.  Mahoxey. 
THE  BLUB  FEATHER.  Illustrated  by  E.  R.  Buckmax. 

SEBASTIAN.  By  M.  B.  Braddon. 

A  SUMMER  SKETCH.  By  J.  A.  Sterry.  Illustrated  by  P.  S.  Walker. 
KNOWN  AT  LAST.  By  Phiup  B.  Marstox. 

BY  A  LEAP.  By  Mary  Cecil  Hay. 

THE  LIFE  BRIGADE.  By  M.  Mackay.  Illust.  by  J.  W.  MacIxtyre. 
GIULIA  VAR ANI ;  or,  St.  Peter’s  Day  at  Belluno.  By  T.  A.  Trollope. 
THE  RECTOR’S  SECOND  DAUGHTER.  Illustrated  by  M.  Fitzgerald. 
LITTLE  MISS  BROWN.  lUustrated  by  J.  Mahoney. 


MR.  WILKIE  COLLINS’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

Just  ready,  3  vols.,  crown  8vo.,  at  every  Library. 

TWO  DESTINIES:'  a  Romance. 


Wilkie  Coluxs,  Author  of  “  The  Woman  in  White.’ 


NEW  VOLUMES  OP  THE  «  PICCADILLY  NOVELS.” 

Crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  price  6s.  each. 

OAKSHOT  CASTLE.  By  Henry  Kingsley. 
BOUND  to  the  WHEEL.  By  John  S.\unders. 


With  Steel  Plate  Portrait  by  Jeexs,  and  a  Map,  post  8vo.,  price  9s. 


The  LITE  and  CAMPAIGNS  of  GENERAL 


LEE.  By  his  Nephew,  Edward  Lee  Cuilde. 

Small  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  price  7s.  M. 


The  ADVENTURES  of  TOM  SAWYER. 


Mark  Twain. 


Demy  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  price  18/. 

FROM  PALL  MALL  TO  THE  PUNJAUB; 


Or,  With  the  Prince  in  India. 
By  J.  DREW  GAY. 


3  vols.,  crown  8vo.,  at  every  Library. 


The  ATONEMENT  of  LEAM  DUNDAS.  By 

E.  Lynn  Linton. 


Crown  8vo.,  carefully  printed  on  creamy  paper,  and  tastefully  bound  in  cloth 
for  the  Library,  price  6s.  each. 

The  PICCADILLY  NOVELS :  Popular  Stories 

by  the  Best  Authors.  Mostly  Illustrated— by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  George  dn 
Maurier,  W.  Small,  A.  Hopkins,  8.  L.  Fildes,  Henry  Woods,  Sydney  Hall, 
Percy  Macquoid,  Moyr  Smith,  J.  Mahoney,  and  others. 

WILKIE  COLLINS. 

The  WOMAN  in  WHITE.  MAN  and  WIPE. 

ANTONINA.  POOR  MISS  FINCH. 

BASIL.  MISS  or  MRS.  ? 

The  DEAD  SECRET.  'The  NEW  MAGDALEN. 

QUEEN  of  HEARTS.  The  FROZEN  DEEP. 

The  MOONSTONE.  MY  MISCELLANIES. 

HIDE  and  SEEK.  The  LAW  and  the  LADY. 

E.  LYNN  Z/WrOW.— PATRICIA  KEMBALL. 

KATHARINE  S.  MACQUOID.— TYm  EVIL  EYE. 

HENRY  A/WGSZiPr.— NUMBER  SEVENTEEN. 

FLORENCE  MARRYAT.—OYY.'SiX  SESAME  I 
MRS.  OZ/P//AV7’.— WHITBLADIES. 

JAMES  PAPA.— The  BEST  of  HUSBANDS.— WALTER’S  WORD. 
JOHN  SAUNDERS. 

GUY  WATERMAN.— ONE  AGAINST  the  WORLD. 

AUTHORS  OF  **  GIDEON'S  ROCK"  and  ABEL  DRAKES  WIFE." 
The  LION  in  the  PATH :  an  Historical  Romance. 

ANTHONY  TROLLOPE.— ThQ  WAY  WE  LIVE  NOW. 

T.A.  rflOZZOPi?.— DIAMOND  CUT  DIAMOND. 

OUIDA. 

Uniform  Edition,  crown  8vo.,  red  cloth  extra,  5/.  each. 
FOLLE-FARINE.  PASCAREL  :  Only  a  Story. 

IDALIA  :  a  Romance.  PUCK :  his  Vicissitudes,  Adven- 

CHANDOS :  a  Novel.  tures,  &c. 

UNDER  TWO  FLAGS.  A  DOG  OF  FLANDERS. 

TRICOTRIN.  STRATHMORE. 

CECIL  CASTLEMAINE’S  TWO  LITTLE  WOODEN  SHOES ; 

GAGE.  a  Sketch. 

HELD  IN  BONDAGE.  SIGNA. 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  Piccadilly,  W, 


NEW  VOLUMES. 

Fcp.  8vo.,  Illustrated  Boards,  price  2s. 


BASIL  GODFREY’S  CAPRICE.  By  Holme'  Lee. 
BY  THE  SEA.  By  Katherine  S.  Macquoid. 
GRASP  YOUR  NETTLE.  By  E.  Ltnn  Linton. 
MR.  WYXTARD’S  WARD.  By  Holme  Lee. 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  16  Waterloo  Place. 


RE  ISSUE  OF  THACKERAY’S  WORKS, 
WITH  ALL  THE  ORIGINAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


In  Twenty-two  Monthly  Volumes,  large  crown  8vo.,  price  6/.  6d.  boards. 
Now  ready,  the  concluding  Volume  of  the  Series,  price  6/.  6d. 


CATHERINE  ;  LITTLE  TRAVELS  j 
FITZBOODLE  PAPERS. 


With  niustratious  and  Portrait  of  the  Author. 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  16  Waterloo  Place. 


Now  ready  (One  Shilling),  No.  200. 

rpHE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE  for  August.  With  Illus- 

-I-  trations  bv  Gborgb  du  Mauiukr  and  H.  Allinghaii. 


trations  by  Gborgb  du  Maurikr  and  H.  Allingham. 

OONXKNTS* 

CARITX.  (With  an  Hlnstration).  Chaps.  VII. — ’The  Catastrophe. 

VIII.— ConsoUtion.  IX.— The  Hill. 

WHEN  THE  SEA  WAS  YOUNG.  PART  I. 

‘‘VIRGINIBUS  PUERISQUB.” 

JITSU-GO-KIYO. 

THE  OERA  LINDA  BOOK. 

THE  CHILD  VIOLINIST. 

YUN-NAN. 

HOURS  IN  A  LIBRARY :  Wordsworth’s  Ethics. 

THE  REV.  ADAM  CAMERON’S  VISIT  TO  LONDON.  CJhaps. 
V.  to  VII. 

MERVAUNEE.  (With  an  Hlnstration.)  Part  II. 


London :  SMITH,  ELDER,  Si  CO.,  16  Waterloo  Place. 


Now  ready,  fcp.  8vo.,  price  7s.  6d. 
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tion  of  the  old  theory  of  oceanic  circula¬ 
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thrust  of  clear,  sound  reasonlrAg  fairly 
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the  very  heart  of  Dr.  Carpenter’s  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  subject,  the  thnist  is 
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details  of  Dr.  Carpenter’s  arguments, 
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ANALYSIS  OF  RELIGIOUS  BELIEF. 


EXTRACT  PROM  LADY  RUSSELL’S  PREFACE. 

“Let  them  (the  readers)  remember  that  while  he  assails  much  which  they  reckon  unassailable,  he  does  so  in  what  to  him  is  the  cause 
of  goodness,  nobleness,  love,  truth,  and  of  the  mental  progress  of  mankind.” 


NOTICES  OP  THE  PRESS. 

“  He  hail  bequeathed  to  the  world  a  collection  of  interesting  facts  for  others  to  make  nse  of.  It  is  a  museum  of  antiquities,  relics,  and  curiosities.  All  the 
religions  of  the  world  are  here  jostling  one  another  in  picturesque  confusion,  like  the  figures  in  a  masquerade.”— T’lm*.*. 

”  This  work  has  more  than  one  claim  on  the  reader’s  attention.  Its  intrinsic  interest  is  considerable.  We  close  thc-e  volumes  with  a  sense  of  real  rog-et  that 
one  bom  to  a  position  of  so  much  influence  as  their  author,  and  likely,  on  the  whole,  to  have  used  it  for  such  high  and  pure  aims,  should  have  been  taken  from 
among  mj’— Spectator. 

“  There  is  real  pathos  in  the  passages  In  which  the  writer,  smarting  under  the  bitter  sense  of  a  recent  bereavement,  the  influences  of  which  hasten^'d  in  all 
probability  his  own  early  death,  speaks  of  the  separations  of  the  tomb,  and  manifestly  despairs  of  a  state  of  being  in  which  such  separations  shall  take  place  no 
more.” — World. 

‘‘Ite  intrinsic  qualities  will  secure  it  a  wide  audience,  and  though  the  more  exacting  reader  may  not  find  all  that  he  had  hoped  from  the  nature  of  the  topic, 
and  from  the  character  and  qualifications  of  the  author,  no  one  will  fail  during  its  perusal  to  be  deeply  interested,  and,  what  is  more,  to  be  powerfully  stimulated 
to  Independent  thought.”— A’jximfiM’r. 

“  Lord  Ambcrley  has  brought  together  a  large  amount  of  curious  and  interesting  information  concerning  the  religious  customs  of  barbarous  nations.” 
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